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TOO MUCH NITROGEN 


One of the scientific revelations of the day 
is the fact that there are vast areas in the 
United States in which the soil has too much 
nitrogen, the discovery of which fact has called 
for some heroic reorganization of agricultural 
theories that are highly» interesting. 

Two industrial agricultural conditions called 
for drastic treatment. Miles and miles of 
luxurious sugar beets were not marketable. be- 
cause the sugar content was too low. Miles 
and miles of beautiful orchards on land for 
which a fabulous price had been paid did not 
bear marketable fruit. Why? That was the mono- 
syllable hurled at experts in an agricultural 
college. It did not take long to decide that 
there was too much nitrogen in the soil. 

How did it get there? was a more vexatious 
question, and experts in various agricultural 
colleges turned their attention to this vexatious 
question. 

Geologists in one agricultural college tried 
to explain, but the explanation did not explain. 
Then the biologists in another agricultural 
college presented an explanation, which seems 
to explain. The keynote to the biological ex- 
planation is that in some unexpected way the 


plant roots can and do take nitrogen direct 
from the air in the soil, and one of the prob- 
lems is how to reduce the amount of free nitro- 
gen in the soil. This is one of the most inter- 
esting studies in agriculture we have met. 

It has led us along educational lines, and 
without claiming to have authority for raising 
these pedagogical questions we venture to sug- 
gest some queries. 

Can there be too much scholarship for some 
brain soil? Is it possible that a passion for 
scholarship may lead some minds to absorb 
more scholarship than is wholesome? Is it 
possible that exposure to scholarship will lead 
to delectable absorption thereof without intel- 
lectual advantage? Is it possible that one may 
have such a luxurious amount of scholarship 
that there is no marketable value to the sweet- 
ness thereof? 

Is it possible that there should be a vigorous, 
intense study of scholarship relation to the 
inteliectual market value of school and college 
study? 

Is it possible that there is as great a field for 
unanticipated results in such a study as there 
was in the study of the problem of too much 
nitrogen? 


Eight states have no limitation to the em- 
ployment of any one in night work in manu- - 
facturing and mercantile establishments, and 
yet some decent people oppose the Child Labor 
Amendment to the Constitution. 


PLAN FOR A TEACHERS’ HOME 


The Journal of Education has twice referred 
recently to the great need of a home for re- 
tired teachers, and much interest has been 
taken in the subject. In November a woman 
won the $5,000 prize of the Pictorial Review 
for providing a comfortable and attractive 
home for artists in New Hampshire. On 
January 4, 1925, announcement was made of 
a large gift for a home for aged persons in 
an Eastern city. Colorado Springs has a com- 
modious and most comfortable Home for the 
Aged, the gift of one citizen of large wealth. 
Indeed, most cities now have such homes built 
and maintained by gifts of citizens. 

The requirements are such as to- exclude 
many most deserving persons. This winter 


we have had occasion to try to secure a place 
in two Homes for two worthy teachers, and 
in both cases there were conditions which pre- 
vented their admittance. We are satisfied that 
there is no greater need today than for an 
appropriate home for retired teachers, men 
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and women; a home that is not cursed by red 
tape conditions. 

Miss Olive M. Jones, 310 West Ninety- 
seventh street, New York City, president of 
the N. E. A., 1924, has issued a “Home Bul- 
letin, No. I.” in which she calls attention to 
the fact that at the Washington meeting of 
the N. E. A. she was authorized to prepare 
plans for the establishment of a Home for Re- 
tired Teachers. This followed a vote to 
accept the gift of Marilla Parker of Chicago, 
which, upon her death, is to be used by the 
Board of Trustees of the National Education 
Association as part of a fund for a Retired 
Teachers’ Home. 

Miss Jones says :— 

“ Actors, sailors, Masons, and other groups 
provide for the old age and for the comfort 
of retired members of their organizations. 
Many benefit organizations maintain such 
homes. Homes for the aged poor have long 
replaced the old-time almshouse in many locali- 
lies. 

“To few of those homes is the retired 
teacher eligible. If she has a pension, its 
amount is too small for the weekly or monthly 
payments required, or the receipt of a fixed 
income renders her ineligible for admission to 
homes that require a sum to be paid in its en- 
tirety upon admission. 

“'The education, experience, and social life 
of a teacher make the home for the aged poor 
a harsh return for her years of service, yet the 
salary of the average teacher does not permit 
of saving in amounts sufficient to warrant any 
other home and care in old age. 

“Neither is financial need the only, or even 
the saddest, part of the retired teacher’s need. 
Companionship to prevent lonciness and 
grief—this is the need the old teacher feels 
most and says least about. I have seen them 
living in hotels alone among strangers, no one 
having any community of interest with them, 
and many shunning them as tiresome bores. 
Among people of similar age and with similar 
experience, as at a Teachers’ Home, they would 
not lack companionship.” 

Miss Jones further says: “The arrest of a 
promoter of doubtful schemes recently brought 
to light the fact that most of his victims had 
beer; teachers. Facing old age and loss of 
position by age limit laws, unprovided for, they 
had been tempied by promises of huge, quick 
profits to risk their small savings. In July, 
after the 1924 Convention ended, I was called 
upon to assist in procuring burial for an old 
teacher who had died penniless in the alms- 
house on Welfare Island, New York. She 
had been compelled to give up teaching in the 
days before the New York Retirement Law 
passed.” 

Miss Jones further says: “Among my. per- 
sonal acquaintances are several horribly lonely, 
retired women teachers to whom a few of us 
give as much attention as our busy lives per- 
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mit. They have a pension, so that they are in 
no need of food or clothing or room, but they 


-have outlived all upon whom they might right- 


fully depend for companionship. Many N. E. A. 
members have told me of former teachers 
similarly situated in their own towns. 

“In August of 1923 I happened to be 
present at a meeting where teachers were re- 
ceiving their assignments for the new school 
year. I saw two women of over sixty left 
without contracts. Both had given forty years 
of satisfactory service. The state has no proper 
pension law. Both told me that they were 
without homes or funds. except the charity of 
uncongenial distant relatives. One had pro- 
vided for an invalid father and brought up and 
educated his two children by a second mar- 
riage. 

“The need of a home in old age is par- 
ticularly the problem of the unmarried woman 
teacher. The large majority of men have 
families and look to the grateful care of sons 
and daughters. The unmarried woman teacher 
has no such future hope. In addition her 
salary has usually been smaller, her oppor- 
tunities for making ‘extra’ money have been 
few, and she often has the support and care of 


‘her own parents and aged relatives, being the 


last one left in the family home.” 

“That Deserving Case.” The first year that 
we were in charge of the New England Jour- 
nal of Education we knew of a sad case of a 
retired woman teacher in Chicago, and under 
the caption, “ That Deserving Case” we were 
able to have our subscribers provide adequately, 
yes, generously, for her declining years. We 
are sure there will be abundant means for 
Miss Jones to provide ultimately for a Home 
in the North, a Home in the South, so that 
retired teachers can live where they will en- 
joy life in their declining years. 

Miss Jones has several schemes, each of 
which is feasible, some or all of which she 
will put in action after the meeting of 1925. 
Here is something in which we can all lend 
a hand. Let us do it at once and persistently. 


Three of the articles in the anniversary issue, 
by A. W. Clancy, Homer H. Seerley and O. T. 
Corson, were written some years ago for a 
special number which did not materialize and 
they were used in the issue of January 1 with- 
out editing for timeliness. We are accountable 
for any misfits for 1924. 
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President Ernest De Witt Burton of Chicago 


University has announced the gift of $1,670,000 


by members of the board of trustees toward 
the $17,000,000 development fund that is being 
raised. Charles F. Gray has given Chicago 


real estate valued at $200,000. Professor and 


Mrs. Frank R. Lillie have given $60,000 for a 
building to be used for experimental zoology. 


Professor Lillie is chairman of the department 
of zoology. 
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CHICAGO’S LATEST 


We quote from a Chicago Tribune editorial 
of December 29:— 

“Superintendent of Schools McAndrew has 
refused to sign a recommendation which would 
stop the payment of $600,000 in bonuses which 
are given eighth grade, manual training and 
teachers of special subjects as extra compensa- 
tion. The finance committee in trying ‘to 
make some economies in the budget wanted to 
make this saving. The superintendent opposes 
it. It would be a cut in salary affecting, it is 
said, about 2,500 teachers. 

“This is a rich city and it ought to main- 
tain the principle of adequate compensation 
for essential public employes. Political waste 
does not specialize in overpayment of the rank 
and file of public workers. Political adminis- 
tration generally may not get the same stan- 
dard of work which would be obtained in pri- 
vate enterprise, but the waste of money 
generally is in other quarters. 

“Police, firemen, teachers, ete., are essential 
public employes. A rich city should have the 
policy of employing enough of them and pay- 
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_ing adequate salaries. It will go to pieces if it 


does not have protection and _ education. 
Economy is a fine program, but it seldom 
operates where it would do political adminis- 
tration much harm or the public much good. 
It does no good when it causes a feeling of 
discontent and a sense of mistreatment in em- 
ployes whose work is necessary to the city’s 
welfare, whose work will be done well only if 
they have a sense of responsibility instead of 
one of injury. 

“The city needs economy, but it can afford 
to give adequate compensation for the work 
it must have. If the teachers’ bonus for extra 
work and special requirements were taken 
away it probably would do an injury. That’s 
human nature and we do not see why the 
school system should escape it. Mr. McAndrew 
realizes that and he should be sustained.” 

Will the teachers give him credit for this 
championship? 


FORD’S HALL OF FAME 


Henry Ford has his own “Hall of Fame.” 
The names are chiseled in the stone pillars of 
the administration building at Dearborn. They 
include: Darwin, Ampere, Da Vinci, Franklin, 
Fulton, Bell, Whitney, Wright, Marconi, Edi- 
son, Burbank, Kirby, Diesel, Burroughs, Fara- 
day, Otto, Curie, Newton, Galileo, Pasteur 
and Dunlop. 


To have all lessons learned in English is 
heaven high above merely reading the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the Declaration 
of Independence in English. 
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PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL 
RECOLLECTIONS 


The decision to publish in the issue of 
February 26 some personal and professional 
recollections despite a cherished resolve to 
yield to no such temptation resulted from a 
combination of influences: An _ expression 
of regret and surprise from one of 
our readers that in the anniversary 
number of January 1 there was no reference 
to the part the present editor has had in the 
direction of the Journal of Education for the 
past thirty-nine years, or the part the Journal 
of Education and its editor have had in edu- 
cational progress in these years. The editor’s 
commencement address at the School of Peda- 
gogy, New York University, thirty-three years 
ago and the vision or prophecy three years 
before Dean James E. Russell came _ to 
Teachers College but chiefly because of the 
plain statement of one friend that there are 
many readers of the Journal of Education 
who are entitled to such a_ personal 
statement in these columns, since several other 


papers and magazines are publishing tributes 
to the “ octogenarian.” 


oo 


ANNIVERSARY POEM 


The 150th anniversary of the outbreak of the 
American revolution will be celebrated in Bos- 
ton, April 19,1925. Mayor James M. Curley has 
wisely chosen Denis A. McCarthy, LL.D., to 
write the occasional poem. 

Dr. McCarthy is a native of Ireland, and 
received his early education from the Irish 
Christian Brothers. He came to this country 
in his boyhood, and his remarkable career 
proves that fine poetic gifts can be developed 
in spite of great handicaps and without the 
aid of schools and colleges. He is the author 
of four volumes of lyrics of singular distinc- 
tion and purity. The dominating notes of his 
work are patriotism and good-will. The 
sweetness, pathos, idealism, and metrical per- 
fection of his songs are not more notable than 


his rare power as a reader and speaker. His. 


winsome personality, modesty, and the distin- 
guished merit of his writings in prose and verse 
have given him a position of great influence in 
the public and literary life of Boston. 

The honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred 
upon him in 1922 by Boston College. He was 
the poet of the last annual meeting of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Chapter of Tufts College, and on 
December 9, 1924, Dr. McCarthy was initiated 
to the Phi Beta Kappa Chapter of Tufts Col- 
lege. There is no man whose achievements 
are recorded by this journal with greater satis- 
faction. 
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IS IT WELL WITH THE CHILD? 


E, F. CARLETON 


University of Oregon, Eugene 


At least every six weeks some twenty mil- 
lions or, to be quite exact, 21,373,976 children 
of the United States carry home from school 
their report cards and present them proudly 
or sullenly, according to the marks on their 
cards, for the inspection and signatures of 
their parents. Sullen little Billy when ques- 
ticned as to why he has such a low mark as 
seventy in reading recorded on his card will 
reply in somewhat the following manner :— 

“Oh, I get bored to death listening to those 
other kids read, so I study my civics or my 
arithmetic. If I lose the place in reading, 
teacher gives me heck, and that is why she 
marks me so low.” 

If Billy’s father would only take the time 
some day to visit his son’s school during the 
reading recitation, he might not be so  sur- 
prised at the answer. He would probably ob- 
serve that each pupil was being called upon 
to read aloud a portion of the section assigned 
for the day’s lesson. Some would drone along 
in a most tiresome way, mispronouncing 
words, and these would be kept going until the 
visitor would be lost in amazement at the 
teacher’s patience. Occasionally there would 
appear one who would seem to enjoy reading, 
but just as such a pupil would apparently be 
making some sense of the story, he would be 
halted suddenly in the middle of a paragraph, 
and another child would be called upon to 
continue the reading. 

if the father, after making this visit to the 
school, would repair to the public library and 
spend the rest of the day examining the 
modern works on education, he would find 
that through a system of scientific tests, it has 
been proved that in every fifth or sixth grade, 
having an enrollment of thirty pupils, there are 
children who are unable to read intelligently 
material belonging to the second grade. He 
would also discover that in this class there are 
those who can read easily selections ordinarily 
assigned to the eighth grade. In fact, if these 
children were classified by the standard tests 
in reading, they would be distributed about as 
follows: Two in the eighth grade, three in the 
seventh, sixteen in the fifth or sixth, four in 
the fourth, three in the third, and two in the 
second. Of course, this would not apply to 
every class, but an average of large numbers 
would give such results. 

Is it any wonder that Billy is bored to des- 


peration? Billy’s brother may be particularly 
strong in arithmetic. He sits for thirty or 
forty minutes each day listening to the 


teacher explain difficult problems to pupils 
who do not grasp the solutions quickly. The 
teacher gives him “heck” if he tries to do 


some work that has a definite appeal for him, 
so his initiative is crushed; he develops 
slovenly habits; too often he descends from 
his plane as one of the brightest pupils in the 
class to that of the most careless, with grades 
among the lowest. Dr. L. M. Terman of Stan- 
ford University is making an exhaustive and 
scientific study of the gifted children in the 
public schools for the purpose of arousing 
educationalists to the alarming waste in neg- 
lecting these children. The findings thus far, 
as disclosed by Dr. Terman in some of his 
recent lectures, give assurance that this study 
will be one of the most valuable contributions 
of recent years to the problem of education. 
Yet there are many teachers now who prefer 
to work with the so-called gifted children, 
those who test high intellectually, whose 
heredity and environment are most favorable, 
to the neglect of the slow and the average. 
Still others enjoy grouping those children 
whose mentality is so low that they can be 
reached only through infinite patience and 
much manual work, and spending the major 
portion of the school hours with them to the 
neglect of the rest of the pupils. 

Women were formerly treated much as 
children are today, but after many centuries 
men have come to realize that it is better for 
the race to permit each to assume her own 
responsibility in the social organization. In 
our school practices, however, we still deny 
that this new doctrine may hold for the young, 
and we fail to prepare them adequately for the 
time when, as an adult, each must stand alone. 
Affirming that children of the same age must 
learn the same things in the same way at 
exactly the same rate is almost equivalent to 
denying that each child has a soul. True, 
great improvements have been and are still 
being made in the manner of grouping these 
children. Nevertheless, we still cling to the 
group system, primarily because this has been 
the organization for the past seventy-five 
years. The real task of the educators is to 
build an environment for each individual child 
that will stimulate the development of his 
latent abilities. Out of this the average child 
should emerge with mental faculties so 
equipped that he will be able to recognize and 
to grasp his opportunity. The .more than 
average child, instead of being held back and 
crushed, should come forth with creative 


energies so aroused that his part in the world’s 
work will be a distinct contribution to the 
whole. Moreover, it is not asking too much 
of the school so to train each child that when 
he takes his place in the great social organiza- 
tion of which he is to become a part, he will 
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voluntarily identify himself with those move- 
ments which make for the betterment of the 
race. 

Unfortunately dreamers and theorists and 
doctrinaires have in recent years delayed the 
improvement of our school systems in respect 
to caring more particularly for the individual, 
by wholesale condemnation and by picturing 
an educational Utopia though accomplishing 
little to bring it about. One of the foremost 
was Preston Search. He saw clearly the 
wrongs that were being committed in the 
name of education: Thirty to forty children of 
every one hundred in the public schools re- 
peating one year of work before finishing the 
eighth grade; encugh more repeating two or 
three years to double the cost of education; 
children like “ Billy,” so weary with marking 
time that they were losing the power of men- 
tal concentration; boys rebelling in their hearts 
for being classed as dull or stupid when they 
only needed more time to solve their prob- 
lems with accuracy; little ones sentenced to 
sit like slaves all day on hard benches when 
their whole beings were crying out for play 
or manual exercise. His mind filled with these 
wrongs, Preston Search went before educa- 
tional gatherings in all parts of the country 
denouncing the public school system for foster- 
ing them, but preaching in a vague sort of a 
way of ten elements which he would have in- 
corporated in education: “ Love of nature, re- 
ligion, contact with soil, dominion over life, 
fellowship,” and five others equally abstract. 
Being a forceful and extremely pleasing 
speaker, he compelled all conservative educa- 
tors to assume the defensive. They pointed 
to the lack of definite results of his unhappy 
experiment at Pueblo and laughed him to 
scorn. Finding that’his strength and abilities 
were not equal to the gigantic task of reform- 
ing the entire school system in a day, or even 
in a decade, he turned aside to labor in other 
fields. 

Others were searching, however, for some 
means whereby they could break up the class 
system, and so there sprang up in different 
parts of this country, the Batavia system, the 
North Denver plan, the New Cambridge plan, 


the Portland, Oregon, six weeks’ promotion 


plan, the Santa Barbara plan, the Dalton 
laboratory plan, not to mention the countless 
Variations of the “opportunity room.” 

Each of these has proved more effective 
than the conventional system with which we 
are familiar, but each has had some defect 
that has militated against its general accep- 
tance. Space will not permit an analysis of 
each of these svstems, but a general statement 
may throw some light upon the difficulties, 
and help to show at least one essential that a 
new system must possess. Each plan men- 
tioned has been effective as long as the mas- 
ter mechanic was there to guide the machine. 
The figure is not a happy one, but the fact 
is ‘that most of our “systems” soon become 
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machines. What is needed is a machine so 
perfectly planned that each little lever, and 
tube, and joint, and journal will do its share of 
the work no matter if an incompetent driver 
does occasionally get in the way. The educa- 
tors of the future will be those who can de- 
vise such systems. 

Probably the one who is doing more in a 
truly practical manner to point the way to- 
ward giving each child an opportunity equal 
with his fellows is Carleton W. Washburne, 
superintendent of the schools of Winnetka, 
Illinois. Inspired by Preston Search, who as 
it has been seen dreamed in high idealism of 
a more perfect training for girls and boys, 
trained under that vitriolic master, Frederick 
Burk, who for years while president of the 
state normal school of San Francisco, struck 
sledge-hammer blows at those who upheld the 
weaknesses too apparent in our public schools, 
Washburne has seemed to discover all of the 
best elements of the many different attempts 
that have been made to solve this problem, 
and to have wrought them into a harmonious 
whole. Instead of endeavoring to make the 
children fit the school, he has adapted his 
schools to meet the individual differences of 
the children. 

From Montessori’s vague theory of educa- 
tion, Washburne sifted the verbiage and found 
four cardinal principles, most important of 
which is: “Permit the child to stay with a 
job until he finishes it.” The home, the farm, 
the factory, the busy market place make this 
a prerequisite of success for every individual. 
In the school just as the child has brought all 


. of his powers of concentration to bear upon 


the solution of a certain problem, and too 
often at the very moment when he is mentally 
holding all of the lines of attack and sees vic- 
tory in sight, his forces are dissipated and his 
careful planning brought to naught by the 
harsh clang of a class bell. Instead of that 
feeling of satisfaction which should have been 
his reward, he goes to the next class with a 
sense of disappointment, which acts for the 
balance of the day as an inhibition upon any 
desire to throw himself whole-heartedly into 
any new task. 

Having had actual experience, Washburne 
knows at first hand all of the difficulties with 
which an. administrator must contend if he 
would bring about changes in the methods of 
learning. There is a certain definiteness at 
Winnetka, which was totally lacking at Pueblo. 
Being familiar with his history of education, 
Washburne has avoided the fatal error of 
attempting to make over his schools in a day. 
First, the experiment was triedon one subject 
of one grade. .When it became apparent that 
the children affected were doing more satisfac- 
tory work,were happier,and were becoming 
more self-reliant, the plan was slightly extended. 
Day by day, week by week, and month by month, 
it has grown steadily for five years. The par- 
ents, the children and the teachers would not 
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At least every six weeks some twenty mil- 
lions or, to be quite exact, 21,373,976 children 
of the United States carry home from school 
their report cards and present them proudly 
or sullenly, according to the marks on their 
cards, for the inspection and signatures ot 
their parents. Sullen little Billy when ques- 
ticned as to why he has such a low mark as 
seventy in reading recorded on his card will 
reply in somewhat the following manner :— 

“Oh, I get bored to death listening to those 
other kids read, so I study my civics or my 
arithmetic. If I lose the place in reading, 
teacher gives me heck, and that is why she 
marks me so low.” 

If Billy’s father would only take the time 
some day to visit his son’s school during the 
reading recitation, he might not be so sur- 
prised at the answer. He would probably ob- 
serve that each pupil was being called upon 
to read aloud a portion of the section assigned 
for the day’s lesson. Some would drone along 
in a most tiresome way, mispronouncing 
words, and these would be kept going until the 
visitor would be lost in amazement at the 
teacher’s patience. Occasionally there would 
appear one who would seem to enjoy reading, 
but just as such a pupil would apparently be 
making some sense of the story, he would be 
halted suddenly in the middle of a paragraph, 
and another child would be called upon to 
continue the reading. 

if the father, after making this visit to the 
school, would repair to the public library and 
spend the rest of the day examining the 
modern works on education, he would find 
that through a system of scientific tests, it has 
been proved that in every fifth or sixth grade, 
having an enrollment of thirty pupils, there are 
children who are unable to read intelligently 
material belonging to the second grade. He 
would also discover that in this class there are 
those who can read easily selections ordinarily 
assigned to the eighth grade. In fact, if these 
children were classified by the standard tests 
in reading, they would be distributed about as 
follows: Two in the eighth grade, three in the 
seventh, sixteen in the fifth or sixth, four in 
the fourth, three in the third, and two in the 
second. Of course, this would not apply to 
every class, but an average of large numbers 
would give such results. 

Is it any wonder that Billy is bored to des- 
peration? Billy’s brother may be particularly 
strong in arithmetic. He sits for thirty or 
forty minutes each day listening to the 
teacher explain difficult problems to pupils 
who do not grasp the solutions quickly. The 
teacher gives him “heck” if he tries to do 


some work that has a definite appeal for him, 
so his initiative is crushed; he develops 
slovenly habits; too often he descends from 
his plane as one of the brightest pupils in the 
class to that of the most careless, with grades 
among the lowest. Dr. L. M. Terman of Stan- 
ford University is making an exhaustive and 
scientific study of the gifted children in the 
public schools for the purpose of arousing 
educationalists to the alarming waste in neg- 
lecting these children. The findings thus far, 
as disclosed by Dr. Terman in some of his 
recent lectures, give assurance that this study 
will be one of the most valuable contributions 
of recent years to the problem of education. 
Yet there are many teachers now who prefer 
to work with the so-called gifted children, 
those who test high intellectually, whose 
heredity and environment are most favorable, 
to the neglect of the slow and the average. 
Still others enjoy grouping those children 
whose mentality is so low that they can be 
reached only through infinite patience and 
much manual work, and spending the major 
portion of the school hours with them to the 
neglect of the rest of the pupils. 

Women were formerly treated much as 
children are today, but after many centuries 
men have come to realize that it is better for 
the race to permit each to assume her own 
responsibility in the social organization. In 
our school practices, however, we stiil deny 
that this new doctrine may hold for the young, 
and we fail to prepare them adequately for the 
time when, as an adult, each must stand alone. 
Affirming that children of the same age must 
learn the same things in the same way at 
exactly the same rate is almost equivalent to 
denying that each child has a soul. True, 
great improvements have been and are still 
being made in the manner of grouping these 
children. Nevertheless, we still cling to the 
group system, primarily because this has been 
the organization for the past seventy-five 
years. The real task of the educators is to 
build an environment for each individual child 
that will stimulate the development of his 
latent abilities. Out of this the average child 
should emerge with mental faculties so 
equipped that he will be able to recognize and 
to grasp his opportunity. The .more than 
average child, instead of being held back and 
crushed, should come forth with creative 
energies so aroused that his part in the world’s 
work will be a distinct contribution to the 
whole. Moreover, it is not asking too much 
of the school so to train each child that when 
he takes his place in the great social organiza- 
tion of which he is to become a part, he will 
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voluntarily identify himself with those move- 
ments which make for the betterment of the 
race. 

Unfortunately dreamers and theorists and 
doctrinaires have in recent years delayed the 
improvement of our school systems in respect 
to caring more particularly for the individual, 
by wholesale condemnation and by picturing 
an educational Utopia though accomplishing 
little to bring it about. One of the foremost 
was Preston Search. He saw clearly the 
wrongs that were being committed in the 
name of education: Thirty to forty children of 
every one hundred in the public schools re- 
peating one year of work before finishing the 
eighth grade; encugh more repeating two or 
three years to double the cost of education; 
children like “ Billy,” so weary with marking 
time that they were losing the power of men- 
tal concentration; boys rebelling in their hearts 
for being classed as dull or stupid when they 
only needed more time to solve their prob- 
lems with accuracy; little ones sentenced to 
sit like slaves all day on hard benches when 
their whole beings were crying out for play 
or manual exercise. His mind filled with these 
wrongs, Preston Search went before educa- 
tional gatherings in all parts of the country 
denouncing the public school system for foster- 
ing them, but preaching in a vague sort of a 
way of ten elements which he would have in- 
corporated in education: “ Love of nature, re- 
ligion, contact with soil, dominion over life, 
fellowship,” and five others equally abstract. 
Being a forceful and extremely pleasing 
speaker, he compelled all conservative educa- 
tors to assume the defensive. They pointed 
to the lack of definite results of his unhappy 
experiment at Pueblo and laughed him to 
scorn. Finding that’his strength and abilities 
were not equal to the gigantic task of reform- 
ing the entire school system in a day, or even 
in a decade, he turned aside to labor in other 
fields. 

Others were searching, however, for some 
means whereby they could break up the class 
system, and so there sprang up in different 
parts of this country, the Batavia system, the 


North Denver plan, the New Cambridge plan, 


the Portland, Oregon, six weeks’ promotion 
plan, the Santa Barbara plan, the Dalton 
laboratory plan, not to mention the countless 
Variations of the “opportunity room.” 

Each of these has proved more effective 
than the conventional system with which we 
are familiar, but each has had some defect 
that has militated against its general accep- 
tance. Space will not permit an analysis of 
each of these systems, but a general statement 
may throw some light upon the difficulties, 
and help to show at least one essential that a 
new system must possess. Each plan men- 
tioned has been effective as long as the mas- 
ter mechanic was there to guide the machine. 
The figure is not a happy one, but the fact 
is ‘that most of our “systems” soon become 
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machines. What is needed is a machine so 
perfectly planned that each little lever, and 
tube, and joint, and journal will do its share of 
the work no matter if an incompetent driver 
does occasionally get in the way. The educa- 
tors of the future will be those who can de- 
vise such systems, 

Probably the one who is doing more in a 
truly practical manner to point the way to- 
ward giving each child an opportunity equal 
with his fellows is Carleton W. Washburne, 
superintendent of the schools of Winnetka, 
Illinois. Inspired by Preston Search, who as 
it has been seen dreamed in high idealism of 
a more perfect training for girls and boys, 
trained under that vitriolic master, Frederick 
Burk, who for years while president of the 
state normal school of San Francisco, struck 
sledge-hammer blows at those who upheld the 
weaknesses too apparent in our public schools, 
Washburne has seemed to discover all of the 
best elements of the many different attempts 
that have been made to solve this problem, 
and to have wrought them into a harmonious 
whole. Instead of endeavoring to make the 
children fit the school, he has adapted his 
schools to meet the individual differences of 
the children. 

From Montessori’s vague theory of educa- 
tion, Washburne sifted the verbiage and found 
four cardinal principles, most. important of 
which is: “Permit the child to stay with a 
job until he finishes it.” The home, the farm, 
the factory, the busy market place make this 
a prerequisite of success for every individual. 
In the school just as the child has brought all 
of his powers of concentration to bear upon 
the solution of a certain problem, and too 
often at the very moment when he is mentally 
holding all of the lines of attack and sees vic- 
tory in sight, his forces are dissipated and his 
careful planning brought to naught by the 
barsh clang of a class bell. Instead of that 
feeling of satisfaction which should have been 
his reward, he goes to the next class with a 
sense of disappointment, which acts for the 
balance of the day as an inhibition upon any 
desire to throw himself whole-heartedly into 
any new task. 

Having had actual experience, Washburne 


‘knows at first hand all of the difficulties with 


which an. administrator must contend if he 
would bring about changes in the methods of 
learning. There is a certain definiteness at 
Winnetka, which was totally lacking at Pueblo. 
Being familiar with his history of education, 
Washburne has avoided the fatal error of 
attempting to make over his schools in a day. 
First, the experiment was triedon one subject 
of one grade. .When it became apparent that 
the children affected were doing more satisfac- 
tory work,were happier,and were becoming 
more self-reliant, the plan was slightly extended. 
Day by day, week by week, and month by month, 
it has grown steadily for five years. The par- 
ents, the children and the teachers would not 
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now consent to a return to the old ways. Con- 
trast this with the manner of introducing in- 
dividual instruction into the schools of Dalton, 
Massachusetts. The record speaks for itself. 
In “ Education on the Dalton Plan,” by Miss 
Helen Parkhurst, chapter four, we read how 
the Dalton plan should be introduced. In the 
particular school cited, the teachers were pre- 
pared, the necessary changes in equipmént and 
arrangement of rooms were made, and then 
when the pupils assembled at the beginning 
of the term, “the principal gave them a simple 
explanation of the changes that had been 
made in the organization of their work. They 
were told that the time tables and the class- 
bell had been abolished; that henceforth they 
were free to enter any laboratory quietly with- 
out asking permission, and to work there on 
any subject as long as they desired. The three 
hours from nine to twelve would now be con- 
sidered as their own time for the use of which 
they were individually responsible.” In Pro- 
gressive Education, April, 1924, we learn from 
Ernest Jackman, principal of the Dalton High 
School, how the Dalton plan was adopted there 
four years ago for the forenoon. He says: 
“While there were evident to the instructors high 
promises of progress, the conditions natural to 
abrupt adjustment aroused resentment on the 
part of conservative citizens. It was deemed 
best in order to secure public support, to 
restrict the period still further to two hours 
of the forenoon.” (The italics are my own.) 
Eugene Randolph Smith, president of the 
Progressive Education Association, expresses 
this in a word when, speaking of progressive 
movements in education, he warns against 
“the convert Over night and the enthusiast 
whe would abolish all that is old and welcome 
all that is new.” 

In what respect do the schools of Winnetka 
differ from other schools? What changes have 
occurred there during the past five years? Is 
it possible for an administrator to derive any- 
thing of value through a study of this school 
system? Space will permit only a_ few 
general statements, the purpose of which wiil 
be to show that progress has been made to- 
vard correcting the errors of the group sys- 
tem. 

First, very definite goals are set in all sub- 
jects for each grade, and the pupils know 
what the goals are toward which they are 
Striving. Can you conceive of a boy running 
a race if he does not know where he is to 
stop, or of a carpenter building a house if he 
knows nothing of the plan? Next, self-instruc- 
tive material which is self-corrective is fur- 
nished each pupil. With, this material each 
child proceeds at his own rate. If he com- 
pletes his arithmetic before .the end of the 
year, he may proceed to the next grade in 
that subject or he may use the time to bring 
up his other subjects. When he has completed 
a unit of work and believes he is ready for 
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the next assignment, he is handed a test 
which is diagnostic and complete. He admin- 
isters this test himself, and if he is not satis- 
fied with his own work, he is. given practice 
material that is self-corrective covering those 
portions ef the work wherein the tests have 
disclosed his weaknesses. If he is satisfied 
with the results of his test, he informs his 
teacher that he is ready for a test covering 
that unit of work. The teacher ther gives 
him a complete diagnostic test, conducting 
the test and rating the paper herself. The re- 
sults must show 100 per cent. efficiency, 
Eighty per cent., for instance, shows that the 
pupil lacks 20 per cent. of being able to do all 
of his work correctly. No marks of excellent, 
good er fair are used, but when a pupil com- 
pletes a goal, it is so indicated. 

The Winnetka system is apparently based 
upon the belief that in order for the latent 
creative abilities to reach their greatest possible 
fruition, each child must have, in addition to 
the training so carefully planned and so skil- 
fully given in our conventional schools, greater 
freedom in environment, opportunity for self- 
instruction and_ self-correction, and _ longer 
periods of concentration. These essentials 
may be made possible through individual in- 
struction, and confusion may be avoided, pro- 
vided very definite goals are set, tests which 
are complete and diagnostic are given at the 
completicn of each unit of work, plenty of 
matcrial which self-instructive and_ self- 
corrective is furnished, and enough of socializ- 
ing work is provided to counteract the loss 
which comes from a child working alone in- 
stead of with a group. At Winnetka one-half 
of the time is given to social work. 

Has the time arrived when there is a neces- 
sity for a change from the class system to 
that of individual instruction? In Frederick 
Burk’s Monograph A he shows that from 30 
per cent. to 50 per cent. of the children in our 
public schools lose from one to three years; 
that 60 per cent. leave before completing the 
eighth grade. Analyzing these conditions 
thoroughly, Burk shows that the inefficiencies 
of the group system are responsible for the 
former, and that the discouragements, hereto- 
fore pointed out in this paper, will account 
largely for the latter. In Burk’s Monograph 
C he gives his findings after having kept the 
exact record of each of 154 pupils working 
under the individual system for a period of 
two years and in certain subjects for three 
years. The record indicates that “in every 
class of fifty pupils there is one who can do 
in one month what another pupil will require 
five months to finish; that the others are very 
evenly distributed between these two extremes; 
and that the reasonably slowest makes faster 
progress than the class in lockstep.” Burk 


found also that there is no such thing as @ 
slow group, an average group, or a fast group; 
that there is as great a variance among the 
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members of these so-ealled groups as between 
the groups. Of even greater significance is 
his discovery that there are very few pupils 
who make progress through successive grades 
at a continuously rapid rate, few at a continu- 
ously medium rate, and fewer still at a con- 
tinuously slow rate. “The rule is that of con- 
stant variation in rate even by the same pupil.” 
Evidence could be added indefinitely, but this 
is certainly sufficient to challenge the attention 
of the thoughtful student. 

One other question remains: If these things 
be true, why do not all of our schools adopt 
at once the individual system? A review of 
the more important changes touching any 
great part of the social organization would 
disclose the fact that, in every instance, years 
of education of the people affected have been 
necessary before any modification could be 
effected that would prove both enduring and 
beneficia!. One illustration must suffice. All 
are familiar with the old tutor system and 
the early form of individual instruction, and 
all wili admit that the introduction of the 
class system was at that time a marked step 
in advance, vet consider the time element. In 
1680 Canon de LaSalle of Rheims originated 
the plan of teaching in a group instead of 
individually. About one hundred years later 
the idea of class instruction had made so little 
progress that Pestalozzi speaks of it as some- 
thing new, when “being obliged to instruct 
the children by myself, I learned the art of 
teaching a great number together.” After 
another fifty years the class system had spread 
“rapidly,” we are told, until it was being used 
in a majority of European schools and many 
of the American schools, although in France 
in the year 1843 there were still 5,844 primary 
schools using the individual system. Many 
were the arguments hurled in that day against 
the ineffective system then in vogue, among 
which the following is an interesting example: 
“The distractions are numerous and weary- 
ing; pupils come to inquire a word they can 
not make out, to complain of a neighbor, to 
crave leave out, to ask what they are to do 
next, to show a copy or to cast an account, 
or beg a sum to work, and so on until the 
school becomes a place of torment.” Yet, in 
spite of all the reformers, the school for one 
hundred and fifty years continued a “ place of 
torment,” for its system of .teaching was of 
the established order. 

To sum up the discussion, it can be 
asserted with the assurance that a massing of 
the evidence will bear out the statement, that 
‘our schools are doing more effective work than 
the educational system of any other country. 
But when this is said, we must not forget the 
tremendous cost not only of buildings and 
equipment, but also of life itself. I refer to 
the thousands of teachers who have given 
their lives at such low salaries that they have 
Mot been able to save enough to keep them 
from want in their old age. Realizing the 
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great cost, there is a general discontent 
among educators and the laity, because the 
methods of instruction have shown less indi- 
cation of progress than the technique of other 
professions. 

I have attempted to point out in this article 
one of the possible avenues of progress. 
Attention has been called to the Winnetka 
system, because it has apparently done more 
to develop the initiative of children, without 
reducing the discipline and orderly work of 
the school to a chaotic condition, than any 
other system. It would require several arti- 
cles the length of this one to analyze the re- 
sults of the work being done at Winnetka, and 
to answer satisfactorily the arguments that 
come to one upon first hearing of the methods 
being used in this school. I have tried to 
show, however, that a real scientific experi- 
ment is being carried on there, and will add 
that the experiment is being viewed in all 
seriousness not only by the progressive educa- 
tors of this country but also by those of 
European countries. 

One further statement should be made in 
closing, though it furnishes the text for a dis- 
cussion as full as this one. If our schools 
are to keep pace with our civilization, there 
must be some means devised by which the 
results of notable educational experiments can 
be transplanted into our city school systems. 
Let no administrator think that he can take over 
in a day the best methods of another school 
system, especially when these are the results of 
several years of experimentation, of research, 
of serious conferences, of many hours of actual 
labor after school time through these years on 
the part of all of the teachers of that system. 
There is only one practicable way by which 
these discoveries may be made to function in 
our public schools. Every city should have an 
educational expert working under the direc- 
tion of the city superintendent. He should go 
to these educational laboratories, as the suc- 
cessful surgeon attends his clinics, and make 
an exhaustive study of the methods at first 
hand. He should attend conferences where 
groups ot these experts would discuss what 
they had learned. He should report back to 
his superintendent all that he had observed to 
the minutest detail, just as surgeons are sent 
from our great hospitals to visit the hospitals 
of Paris and Vienna and bring back their find- 
ings to their chief and his associates to the 
end that they may give a more enlightened 
service to the people coming under their care. 
If such a program could be put into effect to- 
day, the progress that would be made in our 
public school systems during the next ten or 
twenty years would rival that of any other 
profession or of any other great scientific 
study. Such a program is bound to come in 
time. Lest it come too late for those now 
living to enjoy its benefits, teachers and 
patrons should use all influence and all energy 
to speed the day. 
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RELIGIOUS COMMON SENSE 


The new Baptist Theological Seminary, 
West Washington boulevard, Chicago, Dr. 
George Wheaton Taft, president, has launched 
one of the most progressive and promising 
aspirations for religious service of the times. 

For the first time a theological institution has 
conceived the idea of preparing prospective pas- 
tors to adapt religious service to rural commun- 
ities if they chance to become pastors of 
churches in rural communities, and to any 
worshipers in village or city who are inter- 
ested in country life directly or indirectly. 

President George Wheaton Taft and his 
associates realize that the seminary must 
prepare future pastors to adapt their preach- 
ing and teaching, their influence socially, in- 
dustrially; and civically more and more to the 
conditions of their community in the twentieth 
century. These theological seminary leaders 
appreciate that church leaders in the future 
must know where, when and how to do 
what they do for the people and that what 
they do is only one of the four requirements 
for successful service. 

When the automobile made possible easy 
driving ten times ordinary horse travel it 
necessitated speed limit everywhere and traffic 
cops, stop-and-go signals and no left turns 
where traffic was congested. It has been slow 
work for theological seminaries to appreciate 
that new speed religious community  traf- 
fic necessitates wholly new church traffic 
regulations as to how,. when and where to 
stress church activities. 

President Taft and his associates in the new 
Baptist Theological Seminary of Chicago 
realize that they cannot study new traffic rural 


church rules in “The Old Farmer’s Almanac” 
hence they asked Professor Perry G. Holden 
of the International Harvester Company’s Ex- 
tension Service, who, more than any other ten 
men, has specialized in speed functioning in 
rural life, to come to their theological seminary 
and put on and put over the first religio- 
agricultural short course in the world’s his- 


tory. 
Professor Holden and_ his _ associate 
specialists taught more than one hundred 


theological students and the entire theological 
faculty how to Christianize the farmer’s wife’s 
kitchen and the hired man’s bedroom; how to 
Christianize the school life and chore life, 
amusement life and religious life of country 
boys and girls. 

Professor Holden’s work was supplemented 
by a young Baptist minister who has had 
great success in two rural communities in 
Illinois, who impressed upon theological pro- 
fessors as well as students the necessity of 
making rural people realize that the church 
is not there in order, primarily, to get con- 
tributions for Foreign Missions or rescue 
work in cities, nor chiefly to be able to make 
a better showing in church membership in the 
Baptist State minutes. 

They joined Professor Holden in his effort 
to have the rural church make life in God's 
great out-of-doors a natural approach to love 
and service of Him who thought the most 
appropriate way to interest people in the 
Kingdom of God here and hereafter was to 
talk about milk and bread, corn and cattle, 
sheep and oxen, yokes and plows, orchards and 
vineyards, the stable and the manger. 


THE UNBURIED DEAD 


ALFRED OSMOND 


Head of the English Department of the Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 


No fun’ral rites have honored their demise, 

But signs and symptoms show that they are dead, 
For all the plans and schemes that men devise 
Have not disturbed the slumbers of their bed. 
Each pair of hands, together with each head, 
Have some disease that renders them inert; 

But though for many years they have been wed 
To death, they stay and claim the right to flirt 
With life, avoiding thus the ravages of dirt. 


They linger in the halls of our profession, 

To desecrate the morals of our creed 

And stay the midnight marches of progression 

That to the better land of promise lead. 

To those who sally forth to toil and bleed 

And keep the camp-fires of our freedom burning, 

These parasitic lepers give no heed, 

And so degrade the noble cause of learning 

That death attempts to hide the shame that they are 
earning. 


They join the ranks of those who have been sleeping 
While education spread her shining wings 

And soared above the mists that have. been creeping 
Around the lives of these decaying things. 

They are the adder’s fork that turns and stings 

The hand that sheltered it from pending harm. 

The bird of hope that in the tree-top sings 

Has in its melody more grace and charm 

Than all whose baited breath blows bugles of alarm. 


Unburied dead, if you have sense of hearing, 

I call on you to cross the Great Divide, 

Or come to life and banish fits of fearing 

And launch your boats upon the rising tide. 

If on the waves of progress you would ride, 
Arise and listen to the bugle call. 

The ocean of our lives is deep and wide, 

And though the waves of promise rise and fall, 
The stars are in the sky and God is over all. 
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TWO EXCELLENT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


JEAN L. GOWDY 


A few blocks apart, in one of our large 
cities, are two junior high schools. The grades 
in these schools are seventh, eighth, and ninth, 
the last-named grade corresponding to the first 
or freshman year of the high school. The 
pupils finishing the ninth grade enter the 
sophomore class in the high school of the dis- 
trict in which the junior high schools are 
situated. 

These junior high schools were the first of 
the kind to be opened in the city, and were 
established in this part of the city for two 
reasons: the overcrowding of the regular high 
school, and because of the overwhelming loss 
of students during the freshman year. It, 
therefore, devolved upon the principals and 
teachers of these two schools to plan such 
courses of study, and to adopt such methods 
as would induce the pupils to desire to keep 
on in school, for after finishing the eighth 
grade, or at the age of sixteen,a boy or girl 
may, according to law, leave school. This 
was a great responsibility and required a most 
judicious choice of both principals and teachers. 

The principals of these two schools are very 
good friends who have worked together ad- 
justing their problems. They remind me of 
John Brent and Richard Wade, made famous 
by Theodore Winthrop’s stories. “We were 
two who thought alike but saw differently, and 
never quarreled because the shield was to him 
gold and to me silver,” said Wade in one of 
these stories. 

Mr. A is a vigorous, self-assertive man, who 
is quick in grasping new methods and eager 
to try them. He is an interesting talker, and 
what he says is to the point and carries weight. 
Mr. B is an unassuming, conservative man, 
weighing well a method before adopting it. 
He ‘talks little, but makes an impression when 
he speaks. One instinctively feels confidence 
in him. It is easy to see how two such men 
might help each other. 

During the four years these schools have 
been established an entirely different attitude 
in the boys and girls of this district has been 
evinced. How has it been brought about? By 
giving these two men freedom to carry out their 
ideas, by the character of the men themselves, 
by heart to heart talks with the pupils in 
which their confidence was gained through the 
sympathy, good fellowship and understanding 
shown in these conferences, and by helping 
to supply them with what seemed to be their 
needs. 

Much was learned of the particular bent of 
many of the pupils by their efforts to become 
members of the “Inventors’ Club.” No one 
can become a member of this club until he has 
invented something. The club work is of great 
assistance to the teachers in their vocational 
guidance work. 


The regular work in manual training begins 
with simple, useful articles for the home, 
broom holders, bread boxes, bread boards, knife 
boxes, book holders, etc. It, however, soon 
assumes the nature of a trade. In Mr. A’s 
school the boys are making all the furniture 
for the rest room. They have also planned, 
drawn, and constructed a bungalow com- 
plete, even to wiring and lighting with elec- 
tricity. Mr. B’s boys have constructed phono- 
graphs for the school. They have also com- 
pleted a doll house which they have furnished 
and lighted by electricity. This miniature 
house was constructed to furnish every-day 
language topics for the conversation lessons in 
the French class, a very ingenious idea, it 
seems to me. 

A large walnut dining table was one day 
sent into one of the eighth grade classes by a 
teacher. It was taken apart, drawings made, 
and a library table made, for which the teacher 
says she would not take a hundred dollars. It 
is certainly a fine piece of work. It is un- 
necessary to say that this class does not lan- 


‘guish for lack of pupils. 


In the domestic arts classes most practical 
work is done. Among the clubs of the school 
the “Holey Hose” Club is one of the most 
popular, at least it is one wholly sanctioned by 
the mothers, for darning has been made a 
specialty and the stockings of the family are 
often here made ready for the week-end. 
Prizes are awarded for the best work done 
during a semester in this line. The cooking 
uniforms are made in these classes. The flour 
sacks from the domestic science classes are 
here washed, dyed and made into little dresses 
for children. Goods that are sent in by mothers 
are also made into garments for the poor. 
Hemming towels and table and bed linen for 
the homes is another feature of the work. 
In one of the buildings a large flag was made 
tor the school. This flag is as perfect as any 
commercially made flag I have even seen. The 
only outside work done was the sewing on of 
the stars. 

The linen used in making the drawings in the 
manual training classes is of very fine quality, 
and when this class has finished using the 
drawings they are handed over to the domestic 
arts classes, where the dressing is removed an‘ 
dainty handkerchiefs made from it. 

Real cafeterias have been established in these 
schools where the domestic science classes 
take turns in buying the food, preparing it, 
and serving lunches to two hundred or more 
teachers and pupils daily, Great pride is taken 
in this work. Only the dish washers and 


potato peelers are hired from outside, am - 


told that these cafeterias are seli-supporting, 
Frequently the pupils are allowed to cook 
for the home, and cake, rolls, etc., are proudly 
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carried away for home use. During the 
Christmas vacation one of these girls earned 
$60 selling cakes that she has learned to make 
in the school. 

Printing has a regular place in the curriculum 
and both boys and girls have chosen it as a 
vocation. The printing for the cafeterias, 
tickets for entertainments, programs, report 
cards, the class annual, etc., are printed in the 
school printing office by the pupils. 

Many choice selections which Mr. A wishes 
his pupils to read are printed here and dis- 
tributed among them. 

In his choice of vocation work Mr. B pro- 
vides a regular course of lectures or talks by 
the city’s most successful business men. These 
are given in the school auditorium cach year. 
Thus the pupils come in contact with real 
workers in all industrial and business lines. 

Even the delicate matter of teaching how to 
take part in voting is not shunned. All the 
details of city, state and national elections 
are conducted in detail. Regular registration 
days are held, and no one who has not regis- 
tered can vote. Pupils who have been in the 
district less than thirty days are deprived of 
the privilege of voting. The voting and count- 
ing votes are taken very seriously by those 
in charge. 


To my mind one of the best phases of the — 


work of these schools is the “ adjustment class” 
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work. All who have for any reason, iilness, 
work or inability to grasp subjects as quickly 
as the majority of the class, may join this class. 
Some are behind in but one subject. These 
would, naturally, become disheartened and dis- 
couraged but for this extra and timely help, 
but with it they are soon competent to join 
their classes on an equal footing with the 
others. In all of the studies in which they are 
fully up to grade they recite with their classes, 
and so no time is lost. 

Now I know you are wondering if only the 
industrial side of the work is cultivated, and 
if, after these activities are satisfied, there is 
any time left for the regular academic work. 
I have emphasized the industrial side as, in so 
many cases, it is these activities that keep 
pupils of this age in school. 

When one realizes that a class takes either 
cooking or sewing during a semester and not 
both, and that the unit system is in vogue in 
the manual training classes, the work does not 
seem so complicated. In fact the academic 
work is going on as usual. I visited many of 
these classes and found them doing most 
efficient work, so efficient, in fact, that I wish 
to report some of them at a future time. 

The junior high schools have proven such a 
success in this city that several are now under 
construction in the different senior high school 
districts. 


ROBERT W, SERVICE 


It's easy to fight when every thing’s right, 

And you're mad with the thrill and the glory. 

It's easy to cheer when victory’s near, 

And wallow in fields that are gory. 

It’s a different song when everything’s wrong, 
When you're feeling infernally mortal; 

When it’s ten against one, and hope there is none, 
Buck up, little soldier, and chortle: 


Carry on! Carry on! 


There isn’t much punch in your blow. 
You're muddy and bloody, but never you mind. 


Carry on! Carry on! 


You haven't a ghost of a show. 
It’s looking like death, but while you've breath, 
Carry on, my soul! carry on! 


And so in the strife of the battle of life 

It's easy to fight when you're winning; 

It’s easy to slave, and starve and be brave, 
When the dawn of success is beginning. 

But the man who can meet despair and defeat 
With a cheer, there’s the man of God’s choosing; 
The man who can fight to Heaven's own height 

Is the man who fights when he is losing. 


Carry on! Carry on! 


Fight the good fight and true; 
Believe in your mission, greet life with a cheer; 
There's big work to do, and that’s why you are here. 


Carry on! Carry’ on! 


Let the world be the better for you; 
And at last when you die, let this be your cry: 
Carry on, my soul! Carry on! 
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LATIN IN THE H. H. ROGERS HIGH SCHOOL 


R, DODGE 


Not long ago my principal suggested that a 
freshman class should demonstrate in a 
teachers’ meeting some of the drills we use 
daily in Latin. His idea was -that such a 
demonstration might help young teachers who 
had not had much experience with drills. 

As I began to think these drills over, I real- 
ized that | used quite a large number of them, 
and since they are all original I thought pos- 
sibly other beginning teachers of beginning 
Latin might get some help from them. 

We call these drills tests or quizzes and they 
are that, too, of course. 

Suppose we are just learning the second 
declension of nouns. The forms are put on 
the board and explained. The class is told to 
study two minutes. Do the pupils concen- 
trate? Oh, ves, for they are also made to see 
that the coming test is really an intelligence 
test, and no one likes to be considered below 
par in intelligence. Three-fourths of the class 
will get at least a passing mark. Two minutes 
real study in class will bring better results 
than twenty or thirty minutes of study (?) 
outside class. This I do not guess at. I have 
tried it many times. At the close of the two 
minutes the teacher says: “ The noun is amicus, 
i, write in Latin of a friend; by, with, from, in 
a friend; to or for a friend,” etc., up to ten 
forms, giving only as much time for each 
form as the teacher herself needs. Then the 
class exchanges papers and checks up as in 
spelling classes (they do this with surprising 
accuracy). Then the marks are recorded. 
Sometimes the cases are given as: genitive 
singular, nominative plural, accusative singu- 
lar, etc. Anything done this way is drilled 
again next day, for with some it is “come easy, 
go easy.” We also have a printed chart where 
the case endings appear in Latin in columns in 
all sorts of orders. 

Sometimes one pupil points while another 
recites, telling all possible cases. Each five 
form recitation drills and rates three pupils, 
the one who points, for he must not move his 
pointer till all forms are given, the one who 
recites, and a third who must tell the proper 
mark to be recorded, allowing two, of course, 
for each one right. Meanwhile the class has 
to listen, for who knows which pupil number 
three will be? All our declensions. are learned 
and drilled like this. 

The conjugations are sometimes drilled in 
the same way after they are pretty well learned 
or in the upper classes, but for beginners I 
have a verb form which by the use of red 
and blue lines makes the wrong verb stem 
practically impossible. These forms are put 
upon the word and we learn the entire verb, 
active, passive and deponent, before mid-year. 
Then we drill constantly. Perhaps we “build 
a Ford car.” We have a class foreman. The 


class forms in line and marches past the frame. 
The foreman states what kind of a car he 
wants built by showing sample (as capiebatis), 
and we build the car by writing the synopsis, 
each pupil putting in one form in the frame 
as one puts in one bolt in the Ford. If he 
leaves out a long mark the foreman says “a 
bad job,” and if he makes a mistake the fore- 
man discharges or more likely “fires” him. If 
the foreman overlooks mistakes the teacher 
first warns and then “ fires” the foreman. The 
class thinks this particular stunt is great fun 
especially if the “boss” gets “ fired.” They 
really do it pretty well after a while. 

We also have painted frames and do indi- 
vidual synopsis in class. As soon as a pupil 
gets a sheet correct, he becomes an assistant 
teacher, and helps correct the other papers. 
They like to be teachers. 

For vocabulary drills we have the words 
all stamped on cards like the perception cards 
used in reading in the first grade. A failure to 
supply at once the proper Latin word with an 
English derivative, if there is one, when shown 
the English, means stand up till some 
other pupil’s failure allows a possible credit. 
After the words are drilled this way we re- 
view from slips printed by our printing de- 
partment. The words are arranged in groups 
(six in all, containing about 600 words, for the 
freshman class). “These groups are played off 
in teams of four with a captain, for the class 
pin. In the spring term we play off yet again 
with the upper classes for an all star team. 
When this team plays off, the winner gets a 
five-dollar gold-piece contributed by the Latin 
Club. 

The gender of nouns, comparison of adjec- 
tives and adverbs and the principal parts of 
verbs are all learned or at least drilled in con- 
nection with the vocabularies. We also drill 
the best pupils in vocabulary by stop-watch 
speed tests on the different groups. This 
works pretty well. I rarely see a freshman 
pupil look up a word. In fact he feels abused 
if he has to. 

The vocabulary drill continues through the 
entire four years at the rate of ten words per 
diem. We have in all twelve printed groups, 
and we drill on them many times. We always 
give the words the hard way, i.e., from Eng- 
lish to Latin. 

In the three upper classes we add syntax 
drills. The chief rules of syntax are tabulated 
with the grammar in prose book references, 
and printed by the printing department. One 
rule is discussed each day (rules _ for 
dum, for instance). When group is 
finished, an English story is made up 
and printed. On the printed copy numbers are 
put by pupils before each word which illus- 
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trates a rule. Then the story is written in 
Latin. The brighter pupils get further drill by 
making up English stories to illustrate the 
rules. 
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These are some of our many forms of drill; 
] trust someone may find some of them a bit 
of help in teaching a subject somewhat difficult 
for the easy-going pupils of today: 


THE SCHOOLS AND THEIR AIMS 


H, DUNCAN 


Lander. 


The people have a right to know what the 
schools are doing for their chiidren. It is 
well for the people to know, too, that these 
policies and aims are not solely due to the 
choice of the superintendent, but they are also 
the choice of the school boards and have their 
hearty approval. The public schools are the 
biggest business in the city, and should be con- 
ducted on a business basis. 

The man or woman who has not acquired 
the habits of using good English or of follow- 
ing the laws of conduct accepted by his fel- 
lows will be at a great disadvantage in every 
department of life, and it is for this reason 
that the public schools are seeking to train 
the children to speak correctly and to observe 
those rules of conduct that will make him 
acceptable to those with whom he may be 
associated. It is said that refined manners 
are based on courtesy and kindness, and surely 
every school owes it to its pupils to teach them 
to be courteous and kind. 

He is a moral man who conforms in his 
conduct to accepted ideals of his fellows. The 
public schools are seeking to inculcate in the 
minds and hearts of the boys and girls the 
highest ideals of conduct. The attainment of 
the highest moral ideals is necessary to a com- 
plete harmony with one’s environment, and 
the man or woman in harmony 
with his or her environment will be both 
a social and a business misfit. We are 
seeking to inculcate in every possible way 
in the minds and hearts of the boys and girls 
the highest ideals of conduct, not only because 
such ideals will mean most in developing the 
best in them, but also because they will mean 
most to their business and social success. 

It is the purpose of the public schools to 
bring the boys and girls into a direct touch 
through experience and reading with several 
of the vocations. Whenever possible the stu- 
dent will be brought into personal contact with 
vocational activity. He will also be expected 
to supplement this experimental knowledge 
with knowledge gained from reading. He will 
be brought into touch with vividly written 
accounts that appeal to the imagination and 
in this manner be made to live through the ex- 
periences of the writer in such a way as to 
make them a part of him. There are many 
vocations with which the student will not have. 


, Wyoming 


opportunity to come in personal contact and 
in such cases he will have to depend upon his 
reading for a knowledge of them. 

So far as it can be done with the facilities 
at our command we are seeking to develop 
vocational skill in auto-mechanics, cabinet 
making, the business branches, agriculture, 
home economics, and teaching. However, the 
vocational aims of the schools do not stop with 
these. We are also seeking to bring the 
student as much as we can into a direct con- 
tact with other vocations represented in the 
community and to make it easy for him to go 
from the schoolroom into any line of work he 
may choose. 

We are seeking not merely to develop in the 
pupil the skill necessary to his success in the 
vocations, and to making the transition from 
the schoolroom to the life on the outside of 
the school, but we are also endeavoring to give 
each one the vocational knowledge necessary 
to such skill. The practitioner along any line 
will be but half successful if he does not know 
the science upon which his practice is based. 
In fact the difference between men vocation- 
ally is largely a difference in vocational knowl- 
edge. The man who knows the scientific side 
of his vocation will attain heights that the 
man without such knowledge will never reach. 

It is the aim in thé public schools not only 
to give the student the prevocational training, 
the knowledge of the several vocations neces- 
sary to his making a wise choice of them, and 
the knowledge and_ skill necessary to his 
making a success in the one he may choose, 
but we are also seeking to give him a sym- 
pathetic attitude towards the workers in other 
vocations—not only those of the same level 
of his own level, but also those above and be- 
low. We are seeking to give the breadth of 
view which brings with it an appreciation of 
the conditions under which other men and 
women work. The greatest menace to indus- 
try today is the mutual inappreciation of the 
other man’s business and point of view, and 
the resulting mutual distrust. The laborer 
does not understand and therefore distrusts the 
capitalist and the capitalist is equally inappre- 
ciative of the viewpoint of the laborer. Both 
labor and capital must be brought to see that 
labor and capital are interdependent and that 
the mutual distrust and constant rumblings of 
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warfare are alike disastrous to both. There 
is a great field of labor for the educational 
forces of the country in creating the breadth 
of view on the part of both labor and capital 
that will ultimately bring together all the voca- 
tional influences of the country, and the Lan- 
der public schools are seeking to do their part 
to this end. 

Vocational training is the foundation of the 
home and its life, of the state and the different 
phases of its political, social and industrial life, 
and without it there could be no leisure time. 
Men and women do not rise either socially or 
personally until they have acquired the voca- 
tional skill necessary to providing for their 
needs and giving them time for recreation and 
self-improvement. It is useless to talk to men 
and women about the -higher things in life— 
about culture and refinément, about art, litera- 
ture and philosophy, iimtil they are able to 
provide themselves with wholesome food, 
warm clothing, and convenient shelter, and in 
addition to these, withsthe leisure time to 
devote to such things. It is mere mockery to 
give the boys and girls in the schools a taste 


of the higher things of life, and then turn 


them loose without the vocational training 
necessary to the attainment of such things. 

The future citizen should have an_ inti- 
mate acquaintance with the social, political, 
and industrial problems of the country. It 1s 
the aim of the public schools to give each one 
of its students such acquaintance. We are 
secking not merely to¢ give the student the 
knowledge necessary t@ the full performance 
of his duties as a citizen, but also 
to inculcate those jdeals and _ attitudes 
that will make him willing to devote a part 
of his time to the performance of such duties. 
Such training will not end with mere know!- 
edge, but so far as it can be done, it will in- 
clude actual participaticn in the life of the 
community. When actual participation in such 
life is not possible, the next best substitute 
will be resorted to, and the student will be 
brought into touch with vivid and well written 
accounts of the social, political, and industrial 
life of the country. 

As the home so the people and as the 
people so the state and its institutions. While 
it is true that very many of the home-making 
experiences will be gained by personal contact 
with home life and activities, in many cases 
such life and activities do not approach the 
proper standards, and it becomes necessary to 
supplement them with instructions in the 
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schools. Even in the best homes there are 
many conditions that may be improved, and a 
wide sphere is thus afforded the work of the 
schools, It is our aim to lead the student to 
master the science of home making and to 
help him to make a practical application of 
such science in his every-day life in the home. 

The architecture of the home, its equipment, 
its management, food and its preparation, 
clothing, and the care and culture of children 
are alsc subjects in which we are seeking to 
give the student instruction. 

With increased vocational skill and the 
resulting improvement in economic conditions, 
a problem of paramount importance has arisen 
as to the right use of leisure time. The his- 
tory of civilization has been a series of prog- 
ress and decadence, and in every case the de- 


_ cadent conditions have been brought about by 


the fact that men and women have not known 
how to use aright the leisure time that the 
improved conditions had brought them, and 
this being true, it is important that the rising 
generation be taught to use its leisure time 
aright. 

Amusement is a paramount educational fac- 
tor in the lives of most people, and it is for 
this reason that it is extremely important that 
it be of the kind to develop correct mental and 
moral ideals and habits. The kind of amuse- 
ment people enjoy is not only the best possible 
index of what they are, but such amusement 
has very much to do in making them what 
they are. We are seeking to direct the amuse- 
ment of the children into channels that will 
be conducive to the inculcation of correct ideals 
and habits. 

An appreciation of the excellencies of archi- 
tecture has a practical as well as a cultural 
value in that it enables us to construct our 
residences, churches, and other buildings with 
a view to artistic harmony. Beautiful homes 
have a wholesome effect on the tone of the 
people. 

It is true in music as in art that relatively 
few will ever attain a high degree of skill, 
but opportunity should be given to develop skill 
in all who have the talent. 

The inculcation of faith in God is one of the 
most important aims in education. By faith 
we mean the laying hold of the promises con- 
tained in His Book. It is not possible to 
teach religion in the schools, but the lives of 
the teachers and the tone of the schools should 
be such as to inculcate in the minds and hearts 
of the children a reverence for God. 


The most important office in either county or state is that of county superintendent. 


They have the inestimable 


privilege and grave responsibility of being near enough to the © 


rural teacher and the rural child to inspire, direct and counsel them to higher, better, 
nobler things.—M. M. Guhin, Pierre, South Dakota. 
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WHO’S WHO AND 


RICHARD DAY ALLEN, director of re- 
search and guidance for Providence, R.I., 
schools, with evening lectures in Brown Uni- 
versity, is also to be a week-end lecturer at 
the Harvard Graduate School. As these oppor- 
tunities suggest, he is one of the foremost 
men in the country in both the science and 
art of vocational guidance. He took charge 
of the guidance work in Providence in 1917, 
and has assisted thousands of school boys and 
girls into work which they could do profitably 
and enjoyably. His function has been to pro- 
vide a straight steering-course through school 
and ultimately life for the myriad pupils 
whose studies and ambitions have been rather 
aimlessly applied. By studying their indi- 
vidua! differences he has found it possible in 
many cases not only to enable them to make 
the most of their schooling, but to develop 
talents which stand them in good stead in 
later life. One of the results of his labors 
has been to increase the attendance and inter- 
est in the high schools of the city. 

WALTER H. BROWN, director of the Child 
Health Demonstration at Marion County, Ore- 
gon, has had long experience in public health 
work. He is a graduate of Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, and after seven years in general 
practice in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, took 
up post-graduate work at the Harvard Tech- 
nology School for Public Health Officers. From 
1914 to 1916 he served as epidemiologist for 
the Massachusetts State Department of 
Health. He was health officer at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut; was associate director of health 
service for the American Red Cross at head- 
quarters in Washington; and was affiliated 
with the Commission for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis in France under the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Three years ago he became direc- 
tor of the Child Health Demonstration at 
Mansfield, Ohio, when it was first established 
by the American Red Cross to show what a 
typical American community should do for the 
health of its children. From Mansfield he 
has gone to Salem, Oregon. 


HIRAM HADLEY, who died December 3, 
1922, at his home at Mesilla Park, New 
Mexicc, at the age of eighty-nine, had been 
state superintendent of New Mexico, and first 
president of the New Mexico State Agricul- 
tural College. From 1887 to 1922 Mr. Hadley 
was an educational leader in New Mexico. Prior 
to his life there he had been a leader in pro- 
gressive education as principal of academies, 
as promoter of educational organizations, in- 
stitutions, and publications, and in writing. 
publishing and promoting the sale of educa- 
tional books of advanced subject methods in 
Indiana. It was our pleasure to have known 
Mr. Hadley in all of his New Mexico life, more 
intimately probably than any one who has 
never lived in New Mexico. As early as 1883- 
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1886 as secretary of the “New West Commis- 
sion,” one of the societies of the Congregational 
Churches of America, I became identified with 
educational activities of New Mexico, so that 
when Mr. Hadley went there in 1887 I was 
much interested in his educational activities, 
I have been in the state often for lecturing in 
state institutions, in cities, and at the State 
Association, and Mr. Hadley was always an en- 
thusiastic friend. Professor C. Frank Allen, 
88 Montview Park, West Roxbury, Mass. 
son-in-law of Mr. Hadley, has issued a de- 
lightful biegraphy, “ Hiram Hadley,” which is 
a good history of education in Indiana and 
New Mexico. 

ELLIOT ROWLAND DOWNING, School of 
Kducation, University of Chicago, is making a 
notable contribution to the teaching of the 
latest in science in the best way. His “ Our 
Physical World” (University of Chicago Press) 
is the most adequate attempt we have seen 
to rescue nature study from the tragic miring 
in Junior High School and High School years 
after its delightful start in the “ Project 
Method” in the first six grades. We think 
Professor Downing has discovered how to save 
“Projects” from the “slough of despond,” in 
which they have so generally been mired as 
soon as boys, especially, reach the adolescent 
stage. True, one swallow does not make a 
summer, and one book, however brilliant, does 
not make a career, but if Downing can keep 
the pace, if he can make the study of “ Our 
Physical World” a continuous delight for boys 
through the Junior High School his name will 
have a large place on the scroll of professional 
service of this day and age. 


M. M. GUHIN, retiring from the state super- 
vising force ‘of South Dakota. He has been 
ene of the strong factors in the great achieve- 
ment of State Superintendent Fred L. Shaw’s 
administration. His final bulletin breathes 
the same spirit that has characterized his 
leadership in rural schools for five years. 


RICHARD A. SEARING, secretary of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association for 
more than a quarter of a century, has been 
re-elected by a unanimous vote. When he first 
served the Association the membership was 
573 and the annual budget $4,000. The past 
year the budget was $47,000 and the receipts 
therefor $51,870 with a membership of 29,595. 
He was principal of an elementary school in 
Rochester, then principal of the City Normal 
School until 1904, when he became superin- 
tendent of North Tonawanda, where he re- 
mained until 1920, when he was chosen to de- 
vote his whole time to the executive secretary- 
ship of the State Association, which has in- 
creased its membership from 8,000 to near 
30,000. The headquarters of the State Asso- 
ciation are in Rochester. 
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x. FROM DR. A. E. WINSHIP’S BOOK REVIEW 
e 
eal IN THE DECEMBER ISSUE OF THE 
len, NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 
ASS., 
de- 
h is “It is interesting that as we were studying these Folk Song Books* pre- 
and paratory to writing this notice, we received the notice of the David Starr 
Jordan Plan for World Amity through World Education, which won the 
<7 $25,000 prize given by Raphael Herman through the World Federation, 
the of which Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, of Maine, is President, and we cannot 
Our resist the temptation to emphasize the opportunity for the schools to 
ess) work constructively for World Amity and understanding through Music, 
ring which is also the crux of the problem of American Citizenship, the toning 
ears up of the foreigner of today into the American of tomorrow. The Spirit 
ject of any people is expressed in their Folk Songs. To know their Folk Songs 
me is to sense the heart of the people. Music is the one Universal language. 
” te It is quite a coincidence that we have in hand these two Folk Song Books 
1 as with songs from fifty different racial groups, a significant accomplish- 
cent ment, as we read Dr. Jordan’s $25,000 Prize Plan for World Education.” 
ce oa 
does 
k “All that your announcement stated of the contents of FOLK SONGS AND 
cep ART SONGS—distinct racial characteristics; charm in. melody and rhythm, 
Our no unreasonable difficulties—are all true and leave unsaid one greatest 
boys factor:—the fine contrapuntal songs, so greatly needed, and so lacking in 
ill other collections. I anticipate great pleasure in the use of the books.” 
Bes —Stella R. Root, St. Cloud, Minn. 
ional 
“FOLK SONGS AND ART SONGS deserve the highest place among school 
song books. The melodies are bright and attractive. The range is easy for 
iper- children’s voices; and more than that, an abundance of the songs contain 
been moral lessons. These song books are just what our children need to help 
, them to get acquainted with the works of the good old masters as well as 
leve- with those of our best modern composers, and also make them familiar 
aw’s : with the beautiful and classical songs.’’"—Sister Francis Anthony, Indianap- 
thes olis, Ind. 
his “IT wish every school contemplating giving any kind of folk song or all 
nations carnival could know that such a work is to be had. FOLK SONGS 
AND ART SONGS is a veritable gold mine of folk music.”—James Mcllroy, 
the McKeesport, Penna. 
for 
been 
first *FOLK SONGS AND ART SONGS _ Book I, 5th grade, 65c list; 
was M. Teresa Armitage Book II, 6th grade, 78c list 
past 
eipts JUNIOR LAUREL SONGS $1.00 list 
) 595 M. Teresa Armitage 
ol in 
rmal 
erin- Send for copies on approval and mention this Journal 
» de- 
— C. C. BIRCHARD & COMPANY 
; in- 
near 
\sso- 
221 Columbus Avenue Boston, Mass. 
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THE BAYARD TAYLOR CENTENARY (1825-1925) 


CHARLES WILLIAM HEATHCOTE, PH.D. 


State Normal School, West Chester, Pennsylvania 


Bayard Taylor, one of the most typical and 
prolific of American authors and poets, was 
born at Kennett Square, Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania, on January 11, 1825. He was born 
of prosperous and thrifty parentage. His 
father was an industrious and capable farmer. 

He received most of his education in the old 
academies at West Chester and Unionville. 
He léarred the printing business by serving an 
apprenticeship in the office of the Village 
Record, which was published in West Chester. 

His first hook, a little volume of poetry, 
entitled “ Ximena, or the Battle of the Sierra 
Morena,” was published in 1844. 

Shortly after this Taylor sailed for Europe, 
where he spent two years in travel in England, 
Vrance, Germany, and Italy. As a result of 
this trip he published his book “ Views Afoot,” 
which was well received and gave him recog- 
nition in the literary world of the time. His 
literary ability was recognized by Horace 
Greeley of the New York Tribune, who gave 
Taylor a position on his staff. 

During the gold rush period Bayard Taylor 
was sent to California as correspondent for 
the Tribune. He returned home by way of 
Mexico. In 1850 he published an account of 
his travels entitled “ Eldorado, or Adventures 
in the Path of Empire.” In a short time ten 
thousand copies were sold in America and 
thirty thousand in Great Britain. 

From his earliest boyhood days he had an 
ambition to visit the Orient, and in 1851 he 
had his desire realized by a visit to Egypt. 


‘Later, he returned to England, and in 1852 he 


sailed to Calcutta, where he joined the expedi- 
tion of Commander Perry to Japan. He re- 
turned to America in 1854, when he wrote 
much on his travels and also lectured exten- 
sively throughout the United States. 

In 1856 Taylor went to northern Europe to 
study Swedish life and literature. His well 
known book, entitled “Northern Travel,” em- 
bodied the: results of his trip. 

By this time he was recognized as a brilliant 
man of letters at home and abroad. In 1859 
he was invited to lecture in San Francisco and 
afterwards revisited the gold region. 

His Government recognized his broad world, 
international experience and literary ability and 
appointed him Charge d’Affaires of the United 
States Legation at St. Petersburg in 1863. He 
returned to America in 1864 and resumed his 
literary work. It was then he wrote “ Hannah 
Thurston,” the first of his novels. “The Story 
of Kennett” followed in 1866, which he wrote 


at his beautiful home “ Cedarcroft,” near Ken- 
nett Square, which he loved so well. 

In the spring of 1878 he was made United 
States Minister to Berlin. He was fond of the 
German classics, and between his close atten- 
tion to diplomatic affairs and earnest literary 
activities, his health broke down, and he died 
in the prime of his life, December 19, 1878. 
Bayard Taylor was buried at Longwood Ceme- 
tery, near Longwood Meeting House, in the 
midst of the country which he loved so well. 
Here he rests, and a simple monument marks 
his last resting place, but his books and writ- 
ing will live for ever. 

“The Story of Kennett,” which deals with 
beautiful and historic Chester County, is one of 
the best of all American novels. It represents: 
a type of American life which we need to keep 
before us continually, namely the active, in- 
dustrious and thrifty. The beautiful pastoral 
life, wholesome and clean, is inspiring. The 
plot is simple, and that makes it great, as the 
unusual is not dwelt upon. A deep religious: 
idealism pervades the entire book. 

His lofty idealism is also expressed in his 
poems, which is beautifully typified in the one 
“To John Greenleaf Whittier ” :— 


“Through many years my heart goes back 
Through checkered years of loss and gain 

To that fair landmark on its track, 

When first, beside the Merrimack, 

Upon thy cottage roof I heard the autumn rain.. 


“A hand that welcomed and that cheered 

To one unknown didst thou extend ; 

Thou gavest hope to song that feared, 

But now, by Time and Faith endeared, 

I claim the sacred right to call the Poet Friend. 


“However, Life the stream may strain, 
From thy pure fountain drank my youth 
The simple creed, the Faith, humane, 
In Good that never can be slain, 
The prayer for Inward Light, the search for Outward 
Truth. 


“Like thee, I see at last prevail 

The sleepless soul, that looks above ; 

I hear, far off, the hymns that hail 

The Victor, clad in heavenly mail, 

Whose only weapons are the eyes and voice of Love. 


“Take, then, these olive leaves from me, 
To mingle with thy brighter bays, 
q Some balm of peace and purity 
% = In them may faintly breathe of thee; 
‘\ And take the grateful love wherein I hide my praise.” 


Oe 


What the best and wisest parent wants for his own child, that must a community want 
\ 


for all its children.—john Dewey, 
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GET THE BEST FROM OTHERS 


The slogan of the Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
high school is “Get the Best From Others,” 
and the “Student Couricil” sends students to 
various high schools, and they report to the 
entire school. One week recently they visited 
Lakewood High, Canton, McKinley, and Akron 
Central. Here are some of the things on 
which they reported :— . 

School grounds and walks are free from 
paper and refuse. The “Student Council” 
maintains a “lost and found” desk in the 
main corridor. Every locker has a lock on it, 
and lockers are inspected daily by the Student 
Council. Students of the cooking classes serve 
food in the cafeteria so that prices are more 
reasonable than ours. 

‘The majority of the students carry work in 
the technical department which includes for 
boys, machine shop, foundry, wood-working, 
acetylene welding, printing, auto mechanics, 
sheet metal and mechanical and architectural 
drawing. For the girls there are classes in 
millinery, dressmaking, arts and crafts, design- 
ing and elementary drawing, cooking~ and 
household management and home nursing. 
They operate a model flat to get actual prac- 
tice in solving household problems. The school 
day runs from 8.30 to 3.34. There are nine 45- 
minute periods. Assemblies are conducted by 
student organizations and occur twice a week. 
Assembly periods are thirty minutes long. In 
a school of over two thousand pupils tardi- 
ness averages about five cases per day. Home 
rooms compete for punctuality and attendance 
prizes which are awarded each month. 

Music instruction includes classes on regular 
school time in chorus, harmony, glee club, 
orchestra, appreciation and band. A “con- 
centration” study hall is maintained for pupils 
who work without faculty supervision. All 
students eat in the school cafeteria. Lunch 
periods are thirty minutes. Any student may 
belong to two major activities or three minor, 
only. 

The Student Council inspects the classrooms 
weekly and grades them in neatness, conduct 
and attendance. Music is fostered especially 
and the school maintains very large glee clubs 
and orchestra and a most excellent band. The 
boys’ glee club includes seventy members. 
Student organizations meet on school time 
from 8.15 to 8.45. Three-fourths of the assem- 
blies are put on by students. 

The Student Council of Cleveland Heights 
high school adopted this visitation plan because 
manufacturers and business men long ago 
learned the wisdom of scouting other concerns. 
Successful athletic coaches know in advance 
the kind of plays their opponents are going to 
use. Progressive teachers attend summer 


school in order to learn up-to-date methods. 
Every live, going institution owes much of its 
success to the inspiration of visiting other 
similar concerns. 
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Laboratory Furniture 


For Schools 


Chemical Table 
No. 890 
Designed for 
use in the small 
school chemical 
laboratory. 
Eight students 
may be accom- 
modated, work- 
ing in sections 
of four. 


Students’ 
Domestic Science 
Desk 
No. 1605 
For two stu- 
dents. One 
drawer and one 
cupboard for 
each; larger 
drawer used in 
common. This is 
a very practical 

desk. 


Physics 
Laboratory 
Table 
No. 700 


Very popular 
with teachers, 
Very substan- 
tially built. Can 
be supplied, if 
desired, with 
lower cupboard 
and drawers. 


Students’ 
Biclogy 
Laboratory 
Table 
Ne. 1006 

Where a com- 
plete work-table 
is desired, this 
will fill the need 
admirably. 


Hundreds of other new and modern educational 


institutions are now installing Kewaunee. It means 


better work on the part of both instructors and 
students, longer life and less expense. 

Let us send you a list of Kewaunee installations, 
copies of letters from educators and the Kewaunee 
Book—the most complete volume ever published on 


Laboratory Equipment. 


Kewaunee. 


Address the factory at 


Kewaunee Exhibit of Science and Voca- 
tional Laboratory Furniture 


No. 97 and No. 


Ohio. 


LABORATORY 


at Booths 


99, South Hall, N. E. A. 
Convention, February 22 to 26, Cincinnati, 


FURNITURE 


Cor 


EXPERTS 


Cc, G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen, Mer. 


167 Lincoln St. 
Kewaunee, Wis. 


New York Office | 


70 Fifth Avenue 


Offices in Principal Cities 


| 
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The following fundamentals were issued by 9%. That every boy and every girl in America 
the Playground and Recreation Association of ought to be trained to know well a certain 
America, Joseph Lee, Boston, president :— limited number of games for use outdoors 
and indoors, so that there will never be 
That in nearly every community with a occasion for any boy or any girl to say 
population of 8,000 or more, there is need that he cannot think of anything to do. 
of a man or a woman who shall give fuil ee P 
time to thinking, planning and working for 10. and 
the best possible use of the letsure hours ee ae 
they may sing as they work or play. 
: : : 11. That all employed boss and girls should 
That community leisure time programs have opportunity in their free hours to 
should continue throughout the entire enjoy companionship and wholesome social 
twelve months of the year. life. 
That it is the responsibility of the entire 12. That through the community recreation 
community to maintain recreation oppor- program every boy and girl should come 
tunity for all the citizens and that there to appreciate the beautiful in life. 
ought, therefore, to be, as early as at 13. That adults, through music, drama, games, 
of the iy athletics, social activities, community and 
ap rs we er under some department o special day celebrations, should find in their 
the local. government. common interests the opportunity for a 
That there should be in every state a 
home rule bill which will permit the 14, That every new school built ought to have 
people of any city or town to make pro- a certain minimum amount of space around ' 
vision under their local -government for it provided for the play of the children. 
the administrations of their community a 
recreation. 15. That nearly every new school building 
ought to have an auditorium preferably on 
That there is need in every community, the ground floor and should be so con- 
even though the municipal recreation ad- structed that it is suited for community 
ministrative body be most effective, for uses. 
private. organization of citizens in their 16. That if a suitable meeting place for com 
neighborhoods to make the fullest use of . 
munity groups is not available the 
the facilities provided, to make sure that . . 
- ; > : schools or elsewhere, a community build- 
what is being done is meeting the deeper ; “ : 
, ing should be provided through community 
needs of the people of the neighborhood. otinst 
That the emphasis ought to be not only on 17. That each child, under. ten years of age, 
maintaining certain activities on play- living in a city or town should be given 
grounds and in recreation centres but also an opportunity to play upon a public play- 
and definitely on the training of the entire ground without going more than one- 
people in leisure time activities, so that quarter mile from home. 
withi i 
te the and 18. That every community should provide 
throughout all natural, human relationships . hs 
: : space in sufficient area for the boys of the 
there shail be the best opportunity for d foothall 
wholesome good times. community to play baseball and tootball. 
19. That i ide 
That the purpose in training children and 
: : ; opportunity for the boys and girls to swim 
young people in the right use of leisure . : 
- in summer and, as far as possible, to skate 
ought not to be merely to fill up the idle 
hours but also to create an active, ener- ; 
getic, happy citizenship. 20. That every boy and every girl ought to 
have opportunity, either on his own home 
That even though the beginning of a city grounds or on land provided by the muni- 
~ town recreation program be children’s cipality, to have a small garden where he 
playgrounds, other features ought to be may watch the growth of plants, springing 
added progressively from year to year up from seeds which he has planted. 
until music, dramatic. activities and discus- 
sion of public questions, training for more 21. 


intellectual uses of spare time, and other 
valuable activities have been included, so 
that all ages and all kinds of people may 
find vital interest. 


That in new real estate developments of 
five acres or more, not less than one-tenth 
of the space should be set aside to be used 
for play just as part of the land is set 
aside for streets. 
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ia Every Teacher Should 
rtain 
loors G ( ll 
0 to Lollege 
Say 
o, The college degree means more every 
ught year. It is essential to the best appoint- 
wish, ments and the best salaries. Its training 
broadens your outlook and greatly Men and Women 
increases your opportunities for service. ‘ 
nould A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
sto Make the Most of Yourselves by Phosphate added to cold water is de- 
social coming to lightfully refreshing. Exhaustion and 
weariness disappear, strength and en- 
durance increase, The tonic action of 
t 
a BOSTON UN IVERSITY Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, with its 
purity and reliability make it the ideal 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION stimulant. Non-alcoholic. Dose: A 
for the Bachelor’s or Master’s degree. of cold times Gay 
thele j| Two Year course (added to 2 years of 
or” normal school or college) and 
j| Time Courses. Horsfo rd =) 
have . Write for catalog. Acid Phosph ate 
a A. H. WILDE, Ph. D., Dean All Druggists 
675 Boylston Ss treet, Besten Rumford Chemical Works, Providence,R.I. 
Iding | 
ly on 
con- 
unity . 
“the Busi School 
the E h 
“th usiness Schools Everywhere 
unity 
are adopting for instruction purposes _ causes, it is enough to sit down before 
aeéi the latest Remington Model—the new _ this new Remington and try it your- 
riven Quiet 12. self. Then you will realize that here 
play- Never before—since the founding __ is a typewriter possessing an all-around 
= of the typewriter industry—has a new efficiency far surpassing any of the 
; }| model of a writing machine won such __ standards to which you have been ac- 
4p 4 immediate popularity with bothteach- customed. These remarkable results 
‘ball, ers and students. have been obtained through many re- 
“s The triumph of the Quiet 12 Reming- _finements of construction which com- 
tris ton in the schools parallels its triumph bine to make the operation of. the 
‘aie il in the business world—and is due to machine simpler and quieter, and the 
the same causes. To understand these day’s work easier, bigger and better. 
it to 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
ei 374 Broadway, New York 
ging Branches Everywhere 
s of STANDARD SINCE THE 
| INVENTION OF THE 
; set 
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A STUDY IN SALARIES 
BYRON COSBY 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 


The teacher is always interested in the 
question of salary. Does the teaching pro- 
fession offer financial rewards sufficient to 
meet the ordinary requirements of life? Can 
I afford to invest time and money in prepara- 
tion for teaching? What will it offer in the 
future? Are salaries changing, and if so in 
what direction and at what rate? The North- 
east Missouri State Teachers College maintains 
a teacher-placing bureau, which bureau has 
been under the same management for several 
years. Any student who has matriculated with 
the college may enroll with the bureau upon the 
payment of one dollar. No commission is 
charged for securing a place. Nearly all stu- 
dents who are planning to teach and do not 
have a place enroll with the bureau. Under 
the regulations of certification a _ certificate 
or diploma is issued at the completion of 
thirty, sixty, ninety and one hundred and 
twenty semester hours of college credit. The 
completion of one hundred twenty semester 
hours of college work entitles the student to 
the Bachelor of Science degree in education; a 
standard college degree. With this explana- 
tion the following table is submitted without 
comment. 


Red 
oo. 2 20,0 
1916 $400 $450 $675 $840 
1917 540 585 720 900 
1918 645 75 877 1,055 
1919 657 847 1,044 1,452 
1920 890 1,350 1,500 1,942 
1921 943 1,226 1,425 1,700 
1922 1,012 1,114 1,417 1,757 
1923 1,020 1,126 1,324 1,749 
1924 829 1,023 1,319 1,599 
E 
© 
© Ss 
= os ° 
& < 
1916 165 $548 $90.470 
1917 200 675 135.000 
1918 226 739 167.058 
1919 232 962 222.380 
1920 289 1,184 342.000 
1921 283 1,203 340.333 
1922 201 1,205 242.261 
1923 ' 207 1,277 264.463 
1924 177 1,259 222.855 


Community psychology is infinitely more to 
each individual in the community than indi- 
vidual psychology is to any individual in the 
community. 
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PLATOON SCHOOL 


[“The Platoon School: A Study of the Adaptation of the 
Elementary School Organization to the Curriculum.” By 
Charles L. Spain, Ph.D., deputy superintendent, Detroit. 
New York: The Macmillan Company.] 


Detroit has made as great a contribution to 
American education, professionally and eco- 
nomically, as has been made by any city in 
many a day. William Wirt of Gary had the 
vision and would have had the credit had Gary 
been as large as Detroit, and had he not jeop- 
ardized the vision by the unfortunate New York 
City venture at a time when it was inevitable 
that party politics could use traditional preju- 
dices to its disadvantage. 

Frank Cody of Detroit is the one man whom 
we know who combines all the personal and 
professional qualifications necessary for a 
successful educational adventure in a large 
city. Common sense rules and reigns in all of 
his thinking, professional and economic. He 
has no preconceived notions that thrust them- 
selves across the pathway of progress at the 
wrong time. He is not the disciple of any 
founder of a school of thought, who must be 
consulted before he can venture anything. He 
is one hundred per cent. business educationally, 
professionally and civically. 

Detroit was skilfully prepared for just such 
a venture, and the name, “ Platoon School,” 
crystallized professional devotion and_ public 
imagination at the right time, in the right way, 
in the right place. It could not have been 
launched anywhere but in Detroit, nor there at 
any other time, by any other name, by any 
other superintendent, and Dr. Spain is just the 
man to tell the whole story truthfully, inspir- 
ingly, and fascinatingly. 

This is the one book that it will be an ad- 
ministrative crime for any school administra- 
tor, teacher of education, or student: of educa- 
tion not to know thoroughly. 

Dr. Spain has made a history of educational 
building which is of inestimable service entirely 
apart from the “ Platoon School.” No study of 
American education can be complete without 
this presentation of Dr. Spain whether one is 
interested in the “ Platoon School” or not. 


The International Typographical Union an- 
nounces that its recently organized Board of 
Education will inaugurate a new correspond- 
ence course in the printing arts. The course 
will include not merely the technical opera- 
tions of the printing craft but instruction in 
English, punctuation, art as related to printing, 
and advertising composition. The announce- 
ment wisely adds: “Employers do not object 
to paying good wages to good printers, but 
they complain against good wages for incom- 
petent men. The same applies *» any other 
trade. [!t is our ambition to light the way 
for other trades in this problem of education.” 
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BOOK TABLE 

= {No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 

By his official representative does not believe to be true.] 

" PATHS TO SUCCESS. Sixteen Essays on Secondary a fork. Never put food in the mouth with a knife. Ve 

School Subjects specially written by eminent educators Never hold the fork between the fingers. Never take ee? 
to of America. Edited by Harold Garnet Black, Los lumps of sugar with your fingers. Eggs should be eaten : 

»- Angeles. Cloth. 304 pages. Boston, New York, Chi- in the shell. Never use a knife when the fork is in order. ’ 

in cago: D. C. Heath and Company. Eat soup noiselessly or not at all. Help yourself to nothing 

le Here are fifteen really great contributions to education before the soup is served. One should never decline the 

y such as one rarely finds in one book. William Allan main dish. Asparagus may be taken with the fingers. 

D- Neilson, president of Smith College; Andrew Fleming Never put the napkin tip in the finger bowl. Never 

‘k West, of Princeton University; John Driscoll Fitz-Gerald, fold the napkin except at the family table. A napkin ring 

le University of Illinois; James Henry Breasted, University is out of date.” 

1- of Chicago; William Bennett Munro, Harvard; Thomas These suggestions are indicative of the advice regarding % 
Nixon Carver, Harvard; George William Myers, Uni- Calls, Etiquette of the Home, Dress, Speech, Correspond- i 
versity of Chicago; Robert Andrews Millikin, California ence, Visits, Clubs, ete. 

= Institute of Technology; Joel Henry Hildebrand, Univer- ee 

id sity of California; Lorande Loss Woodruff, Yale Uni- 

versity; Roscoe Wilfred Thatcher, New York Agricultural SOME OBSERVATIONS ON SECONDARY COM- 

3€ Experiment Station; Arthur Lincoln Frothingham, Prince MERCIAL EDUCATION. By Arnon Wallace Welch. 

of ton University; Charles Henry Mills, University of Wis- Cloth. 208 pages. New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 

le consin; James Parton Haney, New York City public and Boston: The Gregg Pubtishing Company. 

n- schools; Frederick George Nichols, Harvard University, Without assuming to pass critical judgment upon the au- 

1¢ and David Snedden, Columbia University. thor’s professional criticism of the commercial work of 

iv These notable articles are focused for secondary school each year in Junior and Senior high schools, we say with- 

wi students and teachers. They surely point the way to out any muffler on our observations that the first fifty 
“Paths of Success.” pages of Mr. Welch's “Observations” are most refreshing. 

le His thirty-five pages on “Surveys” are genuinely brilliant, 

y> _—- not critically brilliant as was the article on “The Educa- 

tional Review” some time ago by State Commissioner E. 

ch SOCIAL USAGE IN AMERICA. By Margaret Wade, W. Butterfield, of Concord, N. H., but as sane and fair as 

, Washington Society Department of the New York anything we have seen. “Whenever any one wishes to 

ic Times. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. start something he makes a survey. Then in due time and ; 

y; For many reasons this is an exceptionally valuable book with requisite formality he presents bulletins, syllabi, charts, ; 

1h on Manners and Morals. Miss Wade does not assume that ‘data,’ all of which he calls evidence or proof, and presto, 

at these 365 pages—a page a day for a full year—is a book there’s the answer—‘Just as I have always believed it was.’ 

ly on Morals as well as on Manners, but as we have reveled - - It makes a great deal of difference whether or not 

se in its pages we are impressed with the fact that as she the investigator has the scientific attitude,’ that is, whether 

mi treats Manners they tend to Morals as well. he is really seeking truth, willing to accept the facts as he = 

One high school in the United States has a Department finds them, or whether he is starting out on an expedition 
in.Cosmetics. It is not so designated, but that is what it is, © Secure some plausible data for supporting pre-conceived 

d- for the Dean of the department says that she thinks it is ideas, thus hopelessly biased at the start.” 

a= as important that a high school girl knows how to be Mr. Welch treats all commercial subjects, all business 

a- attractive and not to be too attractive as to know that she ‘Situations with the “scientific attitude.” “Facts have only 
should not split the infinitive. relative values. It is the interpretation of facts that is im- : 

al President Washington devoted much time in the first portant, because it is upon interpretation that constructive ‘ 

ly months of his administration to establish good manners ¢tion - predicated.” ‘ 

of in the social-official life of the government in inter-official Is this the age of science or the age of survey? We 

at life and in the relation of representatives of other govern- find it exceedingly wholesome and not at all uninteresting 

ig ments to our government and our relation to them, and in read Mr. Welch s “Observations on Secondary Com- 

137 years there has been no occasion to modify his good  ™ercial Education. 

manners appreciably. The Constitution has been amended ves 

many times and there have been modifications of everything 

except to social behavior of official Washington, thanks to OPEN GATES. A Book of Poems for Boys and Girls 

N- the wise attention which he gave the subject in the early of Junior High School Age. Compiled and edited by 

of months of his official leadership. Susan Thompson Spaulding and Francis True Spaulding. 

d- “Social Usage in America,” because Margaret Wade Cloth. Attractively bound. 384 pages. Boston, New 

se wrote it, is the code of social honor, so to speak. It takes © York, Chicago, San Francisco: Houghton Mifflin Com- 

a- " precedence of all other books of the kind, we assume. pany. 

7. Hence we quote from it extensively :— Junior High School students in America in this day 

“In the matter of introductions the man is always pre- greatly need to be trapped by attractive presentation of 

is» sented to the woman, the younger to the older person, the good literature, for there are all sorts of trappings for 

ee student or novice to the established member of the social spending time reading things that pass in a day. One dif- 

ct order. ference between the good things of other days and this 

ut “The introduction should be: ‘May I present?’ etc. day is that authors created characters that are eternal, 

n- “No one should seek an introduction. while the popular features of to-day are gone tomorrow. 

er “The unpardonable sin is bad table manners. “Paul Revere’s Ride,” “Barbara Frietchie,” “Sheridan's 

“y “Never leave a spoon in a cup. Never take bread with Ride,” “The Charge of the Light Brigade,” “The Loss of 


ree 
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the Royal George,” “Old Ironsides,” “Lochinvar,” “The 
Lady of Shalott,” “Sir Galahad,” “Tam o’ Shanter,” “O 
Captain, My Captain,” “I Have a Rendezvous With Death,” 
“In Flanders Field,” “Recessional,” “Pippa Passes,” 
“Skipper Irason’s Ride,” “The Deacon's Masterpiece,” 
“Meg Merrilies,” “Auld Lang Syne,” “The Last Leaf,” “An- 
nabel Lee,” “Sally in Our Alley,” “Maud Muller,” “John 
Anderson, My Joe,” “Crossing the Bar,” “To the Fringed 
Gentian,” “To a Waterfowl,” “The Old Clock on the 
Stairs,” “Abou Ben Adhem,” “A Psalm of Life,” “The Vil- 
lage Blacksmith,” “For A’ That, and A’ That,” “A Lost 
Chord,” “The Bells,” “The Chambered Nautilus.” 

In “Open Gates” there are more than two hundred bits 
of verse, by more than eighty poets, that all well-read 
people have known and loved, and there are “within these 
gates” several selections that every Junior High School stu- 
dent would genuinely love, would keep in the storehouse 
of the mind if he was well exposed to it. “Open Gates” 
is a charming exposure to a variety of literary temptations. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS IN BUSINESS...Ry A. W. 
Koenhauser and F. A. Kingsbury. Cloth. 195 pages. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 

Every new book that comes from Chicago University is 
so convincing as to make a deep and abiding impression, 
which is especially impressive in the case of “Psychologi- 
cal Tests in Business.” While it is emphatic and optt- 
mistic when it speaks of substituting understanding and 
control for prejudices and guess work, it has no delusions 
when it weighs and measures results, when it suggests a 
muffler on extravagant claims without scientific basis. It 
puts pressure on cautious retardation instead of on propa- 
ganda acceleration, which gives one confidence in every- 
thing the authors are ready to claim. The authors say 
frankly what is most apparent, that a too enthusiastic at- 
titude toward tests is bound, in the long run, to bring an 
unfavorable reaction. “In some quarters it has already 
done so. At present it is fully as important to emphasize 
limitations and shortcomings of tests as to speak in glow- 
ing terms of their possibilities.’ The authors also say in 
no halting terms that since these tests are scientific instru- 
ments, the work should be supervised by someone with 
thorough training in applied psychology. 

Very few large business concerns are making extensive 
use of psychological tests and only very few have under- 
taken these tests in any really serious, persistent, scien- 
tific fashion. This book is likely to be of much service 
in the promotion of wise use of psychological tests in 
business. 


1 


EDUCATIONAL SUPERVISION. By Charles Edgar 
Scott, A. M., Normal School, Dickinson, N. D.  Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. 

There has been a genuine need of such a book as Pro- 
fessor Scott of the State Normal Schooi of Dickinson, 
N. D., has prepared on “Educational Supervision.” Much 
has been written on the subject, often by men of experi- 
ence and by men who write well, but somehow the im- 
pression one gets in these books is, the publisher wants 
a book of a given number of pages to fit a desired price, 
and the result is that there seems less discrimination in 
writing upon this subject than upon any other phase of 
education. 

Charles Edgar Scott gives in a few sentences the cream 
of the various books, quotes them where they fit, and really 
magnifies the real value of some twenty-five writers most 
serviceably, but the chief significance of Scott’s work is 
the clearness of his interpretation of professional super- 
vision as distinct from administrative supervision, or what 
he styles “school management.” The key to his whole- 
someness is in the statement that the success of supervision 
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‘will depend upon the ability of the supervisor to reach and 
to teach the teachers through stimulating leadership, which, 
in turn, rests upon his personal and professional fitness for 
the task. “Personal fitness involves native intelligence, 
common sense, initiative, good will, patience and industry.’ 
This is as much as one often finds said with eleven words. 
It is characteristic of Mr. Scott’s style. 


DRESS AND LOOK SLENDER. 
Wells. Cloth. 
Arts Company. 
Here is a woman’s beok by a woman, who evidently 

knows how to be of service to women, almost without 

money and without price. We are assured that this is the 
first and only book ever published bringing to women the 
subtle secrets of dressing to “look” taller, more slender, 
more graceful and thirty to forty pounds lighter than they 
really are. They tell us that to overweight women the 
vogue of slenderness has been a baffling problem. They 
have felt that they must actually reduce to be stylish and 
they have resorted to every known device in the attempt, 
often with distressing experiences in the effort and with 
injurious effects upon the health. In this uaique book Mrs. 

Wells reveals the secret of how she _ successfully 

camouflaged her weight. Many magic principles of “op- 

tical illusion” are presented by means of a series of re- 

markable pictures. Altogether there are more than 100 

illustrations. 


By Jane Warren 
Illustrated. Scranton, Pa.: Personal 


UN VIAJE POR ESPANA. A Textbook for Spanish 
Composition. By Charles C. Ayer, Ph. D., Professor 
of Romance Languages, and Edwin B. Place, Ph. D., 
Associate Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Colorado. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Cloth 
122 pages. Price, $1.00. 

The “Borzoi” trade-mark of Alfred A. Knopf has 
been a significant feature of American publishing for some 
years, but it is only recently that Mr. Knopf has entered 
the textbook field. The “Borzoi Spanish Texts” had their 
inception a year ago in. the publication of Espinosa’s ex- 
cellent edition of “El Gran Galeoto,” by Echegaray. To 
the series has now been added this new Spanish composi- 
tion book by Professors Ayer and Place, of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. The book contains twenty lessons of 
graduated difficulty and is suitable for use in second-year 
college or in second or third-year high school classes. The 
material deals not only with the practical details of every- 
day life in Spain, such as traveling by railroad and street 
car, shopping, etc., but also with Spanish art and archi- 
tecture, painting, music, the drama, etc. The model texts 
are written in real Spanish, and the oral and written ex- 
ercises based upon them give plenty of practice of a pro- 
gressive sort. Spanish-English and English-Spanish vo- 
cabularies are included. 

It will be of interest to modern language teachers to 
know that the textbook department of A. A. Knopf is 
under the direction of Paul B. Thomas, a son of the 
late Professor Calvin Thomas, revered by all who came 
into contact with him. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED | 


“Forty-Minute Plays From Shakespeare.” By Fred G. 
Barker.—“A Kentucky Cardinal and Aftermath.” “— 
James Lane Allen. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
_ “Content and Methods of the Industrial Arts,” By 
Samuel J. Vaughn and Arthur B. Mays. Price $2.00 
New York: The Century Company. i ? 


“Educational Supervision.” By Charles Edgar Scott. 
—— $1.00. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Com- 


y 

rayers for Girls.” By Elisabeth Robi 

Altemus Company. — 
“Educational Jottings Abroad.” By Ra 

Lancaster, Pa.: The Science Press. 
“The Project Method in Geography.” 

Ganey. Price, 50 cents. 


By Hel 
The’ Plymouth Press. 
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SPRINGFIELD 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Books purchased recently— 
Books to be transferred— 


Need HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Unfinished Leatherette Material 


To keep them in a Durable Condition, Clean, Neat and Sanitary 


Samples free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 


the country. Items of more than local interest relating 


acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


The Legislature of the Philippine 
Islands has voted a survey of the 
schools of the Philippine Islands. Dr. 
Paul Monroe, director of Interna- 
tional Institute, Teachers College, 
is chairman and director of the in- 
quiry. Other members of the Survey 
Commision are Dr. Tavera of Manila 
and Dr. Henry Suzzallo, president of 
the University of Washington. The 
investigation of financial admin- 
istration will be made by Dr. Car- 
ter Alexander, who was formerly 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
in Wisconsin and is now Professor of 
Education in Teachers College. 


¢NORTHFIELD 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Rest, Health and 
Winter Sports 


are all here, awaiting teach- 
ers and professors who are 
seeking a home-like, beauti- 
fully-located, and convenient 
place to spend their 


Mid-Winter Holidays 


Everything to make life in- 
doors and out delightful. 
Good food and plenty, big 
open fires, library, spacious 
parlors, cosy bedrooms— 
these are features. Outdoor J, 
recreation is enjoyed amid 


scenes of transcendent 

beauty, tranquil and impres- 
sive. Plan to come. 

Write now for Illustrated 

Booklet. 


AMBERT G. MOODY, Mer. 


FRANK W. KELLOGG, 
Asst. Mer. 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. ‘ 


Health education and physical edu- 
cation is to be investigated by Dr. 
Jesse F. Williams, Professor in 
Teachers College. An _ inquiry into 
universities, higher and _ private 
schools will be taken by Dr. Stephen 
S. Duggan, director of the Institute 
of International Education (Carnegie 
Foundation). The study of the high 
schools is to be handled by Professor 
George S. Counts, of Yale University. 
An investigation into primary educa- 
tion and language teaching is in charge 
of Miss Mary E. Pennell, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Kansas 
City, Missouri. Dr. Frederick P. 
Bonser is in charge of the investiga- 
tion into elementary schools and in- 
dustrial education. Dr. Lester M. 
Eilson, who has been engaged in a sur- 
vey of the schools of Mexico, is also 
a member of the Inquiry Staff, engaged 
in teacher-training phases. As also is 
Dr. Harold I. Rugg, Educational 
Psychologist of the Lincoln School 
connected with Teachers College. Dr. 
Rugg is to have charge of tests and 
measurements. 


A study of “General Practice in 
Kindergartens in the United States” 
is being made under the Department 
of Kindergarten Education of the 
National Education Association and 
with the authorization of the execu- 
tive committee of that organization. 
The two means being used to deter- 
mine what constitutes “General 
Practice in Kindergartens” are steno- 
graphic reports of full kindergarten 
sessions, and returns from a question- 
naire sent through superintendents to a 
large number of kindergartens 
throughout the country. Every effort 
has been made to have these reports 
represent public, private and normal 
school demonstration kindergartens 
in each state and the response has been 
most generous. 


Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle has been ap- 
pointed a member the national 


committee on character education by 


to any phase of school work or school administration are 


the president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Superintendent J. 
H. Newlon of Denver, Colorado. 

President Newlon regards the work 
of this committee as important as any 
in the whole field of education. 


The Department of Kindergarten 
Education is making a valuable sur- 
vey of the work of kindergartens 
throughout the United States. Miss 
Mary Dabney Davis, chairman of the 
committee, is studying at Columbia 
University and has thus been able to 
secure advice and assistance from 
specialists in kindergarten, primary, 
and research work. She has also re- 
ceived help from N. E. A., the head- 
quarters’ division of classroom service. 


y 
Eyes Need Care 


the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect a 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


URINE; 
FOR Your 


| EYES - 


January 22, 1925 
‘ | 
| 
| | 
| | 
— | 
© 
| 
| | 
| 7 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 
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TEACHERS AGENCIES. 


—— 
— 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCI 


@oston, Mass., 120 St. Chicago, I1l., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 

New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 

Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bldg. Log Angeles, Cal, 548 So. Spring St. 

Birmingham, Ala., 210 Title Bldg. Teronto, Can. 11 Leader Lane. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
——" 490: BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


The Holman Teachers’ Agency 


Andrew W. Holman,Prop. 325 Williams Street Grade and High 
Tel. 1320 New London, Conn. school teachers. 


Charles W. Farr, Senior Cook as assistant to principal in elementary 
County Country Life Director, died schools. The eligible lists will be 
on January 8, after a brief illness with restricted to about the number likely 
pneumonia. The Journal of Educa- to be required to fill vacancies in the 
tion has had two appreciative editorial period of three years which is the 
references to him within a year. He __ statutory life of the lists. 
was a most unusual man with an un- ae 
rivaled experience in country school Columbia College has appointed Dr. 
activities. Samuel F. Trelease as associate pro- 
fessor of botany. He will be assigned 
‘ to the development of a plan for re- 

The New York Board of Examiners search in co-operation with the New 
has announced that 433 women and 211 York Botanical Garden which is now 
men have applied to take the examina- seeking to increase its endowment 
tion’, February 12 and 13, for license $7,000,000. 


RSON 
Collese of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratery, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It 
_aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression, 
whether as a creative thinker or an interpreter. Degrees granted. Summer 
vsessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean: 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 


THE ARLO BOOKS 


NEW BOOKS—ARRIVALS 


Port of Newton Upper Falls, January, 1925. 
Good Ship—ALLSPICE. 
Sailing for all points, north, south, east, and west. 
Carrying second oud third grade passengers especially. 
Excellent accommodations for adults who are sailing to America for the 
first time, and who want practice in using English. Plenty of room for 
pupils who are in special classes everywhere; fun with drill in words and 
sentences of the simplest sort, for pupils who will later embark on the 
Good Ship CLEMATIS. 
The crew is made up of such reliables as 
Captain—Daddy Fox 
First Mate—Roland Rabbit 
Deck Hand—Ginger Bear 


Engage passage now at the port of sail, if you want a most delightful 

. trip to celebrate the New Year. 

ALLSPICE: for oral and silent reading, and expression in second and 
third grades. Price, 55 Cents. 


CLEMATIS ARLO ANITA 
for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades for 5th or 6th grades 
PATHWAYS WHO KNOWS BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
for 6th or 7th grades 4th grade and up Upper first and second grades | 
By Berra B. and Ernest 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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The American Home Econom} 
Association offers a prize of $50 to 
person submitting the best design fg 
an emblem of the Association, to be 
used on the cover of the Journal of 
Home Economics, and on the Station 
ery, programs, badges, and pins of the 
Association and its affiliated organiza. 
tions. For particulars, address Harriet 
Goldstein, University of Minnesota. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has gi 
$1,600,000 for the restoration of. the 
library of the Imperial University of 
Tokio, destroyed by the great earth. 
quake and fire of 1923. Nearly the 
entire collection of 800,000 volumes 
was destroyed. No conditions age 
attached to this generous gift. It may 
be used either for a building or for the 
purchase of books. 


Hereafter the tuition of all new 
students under the Harvard Faculty of 
and and in the Harvard 

ngineering School will i 
stead of $250. 

All scholarships and fellowships 
awarded to students paying the in 
creased fee in Harvard College, the 
Engineering School and the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, and paid 
from funds in the hands of the Uni- 
versity, are to be increased $50 each. 


_ The New York Board of Education, 
in co-operation with the State Depart. 
ment of Education, is committed to a 
program of enrolling 70,000 pupils 
in the continuation schools of the city 
by the end of the year 1925. At 
present there are about 45,000 children 
in the continuation schools. The 
budget for 1925 makes provision 
for opening five new continuation 
schools next year. 


Walter L. Phillips, superintendent 
of Delaware County, Pennsylvania, 
has been elected superintendent of the 
city of West Chester till July, 1930. 
His salary will be $5,000 till July, 
1926, after which time it will be $5,500, 
He is a native of Chester County, a 

raduate of the West Chester State 

Yormal School and LaFayette Col 
lege. He taught in West Chester 
several years ago, was principal in 
Lansdowne for sixteen years, until 
elected as assistant county superin- 
tendent of Delaware County and 
later succeeded to the county superin- 
tendency. He has. always been im 
timately acquainted with the affairs of 
West Chester and his election gives 
much satisfaction, especially in Normal 


_ School circles. 


The gifts to Columbia University 
corporation last year amounted to 
$2,320,273, one twenty-seventh of all 
it has received in thirty-five years— 
$60,577,959. 


Bartlett Hall, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, has cost $475,000, 
has rooms for more than 500 girls, 
and serves more than 2,000 meals 
daily in the dining room and cafeteria. 
All honor to President Homer , 
Seerley, the dean of State Teachers 
College presidents. 


The teachers of New York are ask- 
ing the legislature to provide funds for 
a twenty per cent. increase in salaries. 
If granted, this increase will cost 
city about $20,000,000. 
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to the 
gn for William B. Ittner, architect, St. ’ 
to be Louis, is to have an_ exhibition on Nad * TEACHERS AGENCIES * a 
nal of school buildings during the convention & 
station of the Department of Superintendence 
of the in Cincinnati, February 21-2. The C 
pees exhibit will be hung in the Music Hall. BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGEN Y 
arriet It will consist of water color sketches, ' 
>sota. drawings, photographs, plan _ studies, DISCRIMINATES IN SELECTION 
models and cost charts of recently RECOMMENDS WITH EMPHASIS 
Fives FOLLOWS UP TEACHERS PLACED 
paar 
sty During the past year 202 boys were Prompt and Careful Response to Inquiries. Free Registration, 
earth. added to the Boston Council, Boy 
rly the Scouts of America. The total number BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
olumes now enrolled is 2,739. 301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
ms are —- 
It may Professor T. N. Carver, of Har- 
for the yard, makes significant 
declaration: “The general economic 5 TEACHERS WANTED 
policies of this country come more TEACHERS AGENCY especially those de, 
all new nearly to conforming to a sound eco- 
culty of nomic program than do those of any 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Best Schools, Col- 
tarvard other government on the face of the 437 Fifth Ave., New York. leges and Normals 
3300 ine earth. That is why we are achieving Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo, Seokiee renee for 
so much more in the Way OT prosperity 40TH YEAR Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. he a pl 
owships for all classes than any other country . 
the in- is achieving.” 
ege, the 
rraduate Miss Jessie Gray, a teacher in the 
and paid Philadelphia Normal School, is the MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 
he Uni- first woman to be elected president of and FOREIGN : Schools and Families 
) each. the Pennsylvania State Education superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 


Association. Miss Gray was born in and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends 
London but was brought to the United Schools to parents.. Call en or address : good 
States as a young. child. She Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union 

Depart- attended the Alexander Henry Public ’ Square, New York. 

School, the Philadelphia High School 


: Pupils for Girls and the Philadelphia Normal 
School. Following her graduation 


sa from the latter, she was appointed a 
children PI 


j [rsommente teachers and has filled 

cher i > 5 , i undreds of high grade position 

The teacher in the John Marshall Public (up ts grade positions 
a School, Frankford. She remained ers. Established 1889. No charge 
nual there until she became an instructor in to employers, none for registration. 


If you need , 
the Normal School, more than ten sirable place or know where a teacher may he’ washed a teacher for any de- 


years ago. 31 Union Square, New York address H. 8. Kellogg, 

pointed to-the French taculty of the . 
198 School of Business Administration of SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS [AGENCY 
till July, Boston University. New York City r people. We 
$5,500. Charles W. Mulford, Prop. only reliable 
‘ounty, a The executive committee of the Extablished 1855 BRANCH OFFICES: candidates. Services 
rer State Brooklyn Teachers Association has —_ Encite Avenue free to school officials. 
tte Col- yoted approval of the child labor 406 Union Trest Butiding 
Chester amendment now before the State Pittsburgh, " 
ncipal in Legislature for ratification. 
rs, until 
superin- 
nty and MEETINGS TO BE HELD 
Parag © WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 
een in- oom 


affairs of 
ANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | 
1 Normal 23-24: Annual meeting of the Na- 5 NC 


1 Acad f Visual Inst os 
tiona cademy sua ns ruc- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. | J. LW. Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
2-26: Department of Superinten- ssists Teachers in Obtainin 
dence, Cincinnati. Ohio. g Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 


| FRANK IRVING COOPER QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


 years— ff 


an CORPORATION 74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
$475,000, ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
500 girl Specializing in Schoolhouse 
meals Planning 
cafeteria. 172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
omer 
Teachers 


1 WINSHIP We have unusual facilities for placing 
are ask WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


. teachers in every part of the country. 
funds for 
a salaries Architect and School Specialist TEACHERS 6 Beacon St. . . Beston, Mass. 


il cost Board of Education Building ALVIN F. PEASE, 
SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI AGENCY Long Distance Telephone Manager — 
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How Many Seniors Want to Join 
The “Don’t Worry” Club? 


Everybody’s doing it now—joining the “Don’t Worry” Club by letting the T, C. U. 
share the risk of loss of income by reason of Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. Al- 
ways the sensible course, it has now become the popular one. 


We want to tell you all about the T. C. U.—how it has grown from a very small 


beginning until today thousands of 
Teachers, throughout America, share 
in its protection and, in time of need, 
participate in its benefits. 


Start the New Year right by be- 
coming one of those fortunate 
Teachers— 


—Who have no financial 
worries, due to Sickness or 
Accident. 


—Who have a regular income 
in time of need. 


Just sign your name and address 
in the corner, tear off and mail for 
complete information. It will place 
you under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty 


Underwriters 
441 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are to- 
tally disabled by Accident or Confining Sickness, 
and $25.00 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work and re- 
quires medical attention at least once a week. After 
your policy has been maintained in continuous force 
for one year it will pay certain operation benefits 
in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 
per cent. increase in sick benefits for two months 
when you are confined in an established hospital. 
It will pay you $50.00 a month when you.are quar- 
antined and your salary stopped. It pays regular 
indemnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major acci- 
dents, or for accidental loss of life. All benefits are 
doubled for travel accidents sustained through rail- 
way, street car or steamboat wreck. Protects during 
the vacation period as well as during the school year. 

If you desire larger benefits, either for accidental 
death or monthly benefits, the T. C. U. will supply 
your needs at a proportionately increased premium 
charge. 

We should like to send you a copy of our Booklet 
explaining fully the benefits of the T. C. U. to every 
teacher not now a member. Just ey clip and mail 
the coupon. It will place you under no obligation 
whatever. 


Write Your Name Below for Full Information 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


Name 


Address 


| This coupon places the sender under no obligation. 


Vol 
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